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ABSTRACT 

The study reconceptualized the construct anticipatory 
goal deflection and recast it as anticipatory success. Previous 
theoretical and empirical work was reviewed and a recursive model 
developed based on 8 hypotheses involving aggregate measures of 
socioeconomic origin index as an exogenous variable, achievement 
motivation, and anticipatory occupational success as the ultimate 
dependent variable. The conceptual model was empirically tested using 
a sample of black and white, male and female high school seniors from 
Louisiana in the winter of 1969 (1,070 white females, 332 black 
females, 1,087 white males, and 226 black males). Stratification was 
imposcJ by school size (large-small) , school type (public-parochial) , 
residential location (rural-urban) , and race (black-white) . Analysis 
results indicated the hypothesis critical to the model was generally 
supported for the total sample, race, sex and race by sex subsamples. 
A notable exception to this was the finding that socioeconomic 
origins do not predict achievement motivation. The findings suggested 
that concept anticipatory success and the models were sufficiently 
promising to warrant further research but conclusions as to the 
validity and generalizability of either must be held in abeyance 
pending future research. (Author/KM) 
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ABSTRACT 



This study reconceptualizes the construct anticipatory 
goal deflection (which employs the constructs aspirations and 
expectations in formulation) and recasts it as anticipatory 
success. Previous theoretical and empirical work is review- 
ed and a recursive model developed based on eight hypothesis 
involving aggregate measures of socio-economic origin index 
as an exogenous variable^ achievement motivation, anticipa- 
tory occupational success as the ultimate dependent variable* 
An extension of the unmeasured variable technique from path 
cuialysis is developed and employed in measuring the variables 
socio-economic origin index and anticipatory occupational 
goal impedance. 

The conceptual model is empirically tested using a sajrvple 
black and white, male and female high school seniors from 
Louisiana in the winter of 1969. The sample was drawn em- 
ploying a random proportionate-stratified cluster selection 
technique. Stratification was imposed by school size (less 
than 100, 100-500, over 500), school type (public-parochial) 
residential location (rural-urban) and race (black-^white) . 
Results of the analysis indicate the hypothesis critical to 
the model to be generally supported for the total Scunple, 
race, sex and race by sex subsamples* A notable exception 
to this is the finding that socio-economic origins do not 
predict achievement motivation. This hiatus is taken up and 
an elaborated model which adds number of siblings as an 
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exogenous variable and I.Q* as an endogenous variable to 
the original model is suggested for future research. The 
findings of the research suggest that concept anticipatory 
success and the models are sufficiently promising to warrant 
further research but conclusions as to the validity and 
generalizability of either must be held in abeyance pending 
future research* 
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CHAPTER I 
Introduction 

The concept anticipatory goal deflection (AGD) 
developed by Kuvlesky and Bealer (1966) has generated 
both sociological interest and research (Ameen^ 1967; 
Lever ^ 1969; Kuvlesky^ V/right and Jaurez^ 1969; Cosby 
and Picou^ 1971; Curry^ 1970; Curry and Picou^ 1971), 
The concept can be criticized^ however^ from two points • 
The first is a lack of empirical docvjnentation of the 
theoretical basis of the concept. The second is lack of 
integration of the concept into a larger sociological 
frame of reference. These points shall be discussed 
below. 

The concept A.G.D. }has been used in research in 
terms of a distinction between career expectations and 
aspirations (see: Kuvlesky and Bealer ^ 1966) taken as 
an empirical given. The problem is primarily one of 
criteria. These concepts^ to be argued relevant to soc- 
iology^ must be shown to have consequences for social 
organization and/or interaction,. Barring this, they 
must be shown minimally to have their origins in social 
organization or interaction, thus establishing their 
potential consequencei> for one or both. The proposed 
research shall examine the data as to the latter re- 
lationships. The former are impossible since the data 
contains no status attainment information for the subjects. 



The second problem^ the lack of conceptual inte- 
gration of AGD^ has yielded primarily empirical deline- 
ations limited to those findings. i<elationships tend to 
be explained by aid hoc speculations rather than inferences 
consistent with a theoretical perspective witliin which 
the empirical study was framed (for example^ see: Curry 
and Picou^ 1971 and Cosby and Picou^ 1971). This ste-^s 
from a basic weakness in the conceptualization and par- 
ticularly the opera tionalization of the concept h.G.D. 
This study will explore a model which modifies both the 
conceptualization and the operationalization of this 
variable . 

Summarily r this investigation will explore the 
question of the validity of the distinction of aspiration 
and expectation in two ways.^ The first is to examine 
the data for systematic^ status ^related differences 
between the two concepts. The second is to test whether 
an operation which transforms these concepts into an 
index (understandable in a sociological context) yields 
relationships consistent with the theory. 

The Concept Anticipatory Goal Deflection 

The concept AGD is defined as the real difference 
between expectations and aspirations (Kuvlesky and Bealer^ 
1966) . 



■""Validity, like causalityj can never be proven. The 
researcher can only impose certain "operational criteria" 
on his data and infer validity if these criteria are met. 
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Syiribolically this may be represented as ; 
D = E - A 
Where : 

D AGD 

E = Expectations 
A = Aspirations 

The problem here, as noted above, is that the concept does 
not relate to a larger sociological framework* Conseqient- 
ly, the operationalization taps an individual's antici- 
pated achievement relative to his own goals, but not to 
tthat of the culture. 
For example; 
Assume; 



and: 



D2 = - A2 (2) 



emd: 

4 ^2 (3) 

but: 

« Pi^ (4) 

and: 

E2 = A2 (5) 

then: 

Dj^ = D2 (6) 
When this conclusion is considered against the work of 
Merton (1957) and the complimentary work of Williams (1970) 
the inadequacy of the proceeding argument becomes apparent. 
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Their perspective is simply that American society is 
characterized by a very strong emphasis on success and 
achievement (Merton, 1957: 136-139 and Williams, 1970: 
454) • 

Further, Merton (1957: 132) argues that alternative 
goals are differentially valued # yielding a hierarchy of 
goals* This contention receives empirical support in 
the occupational domain from the prestige studies that 
have been conducted over the years (see: Hodge, Siege 1 
and Rossi: 1966, 322-332). I'his argument points to the 
in^ortance of the goal achieved as well as the achievement 
per se> The current opera tionalizati on of A.G.D. in the 
sociological literature clearly does not account for this. 
If AGD is construed as a negative form of success (S) : 

then from (1) : 



« Dj^ (7) 



and from (2) : 



« Dj (8) 

then from (6) s 

Sj^ « §2 (9) 
but from (3) placed in a cultural perspective: 

?1 + (10) 
me contradiction of conclusions (9) and (10) suggest the 
Inadequacy of the original AGD formulation. 

From the foregoing discussion two con^onents of 
success can be identified, wme is personal nuccess. 
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measured in terms of the degree to which an individual 
is able to attain his own goals. The other might be 
termed "social success'^, measured in terms of the degree 
to which an individual is able to attain a goal highly 
valued in the culture. The position is taken herein that 
a general success index must reflect both these com- 
ponents. Further, by shifting ezi^hasis from AGO to anti- 
cipatory success, a new concept emerges, which cam 
be placed within a fraunework of sociological theory. 
The new concept of AGD is so structured as to be a 
perfect inverse function of anticipatory success. That 
is^ the correlation between AGD and anticipatory success 
equals -l.^ and the slope of the line when one is regressed 
on the other equals -1. In this context AGD is 1 minus 
anticipatory success. 

Merton (1957: 152} suggests that success can be 
e3q>re8sed as the ratio of one^s achievezoent to one's 
goals or aspirations, ^lille suggestive, this formulation 
is inadequate for much the same reason as is the original 
AGD formulation. That is, a person who achieves a 
lower or less valued goal has the same success score as 
cme who achieves a higher goal. This does not account 
for enlevement relative to cultural values, nils pro* 
blem can be resolved by employing the distinction noted 
above (i.e., personal and social success). Perscmal sue* 
cess can be defined, lolloiiring Merton, as the ratio of 



one's achievement to one's goals or attainment. Social 
success can be defined as the ratio of one's achievement 
to the highest valued cultural goal within the dcniain in 
question. The product of these two values yields an 
index conforming to the criteria established above and 
possessing a range Iroin 0. to 1. , as shall be shown in 
the ensuing discussion. Symbolically , this concept may 
be stated as follows: 

S . I A (2.1) 
where : 

S « success index (2.3) 

A « achievement (2.4) 

G « individual's goal or aspiration (2.5) 

V » highest valued goal within the 

domain (2.6) 

The above formulation as itated possesses a partic- 
ular wea)cnes8« Namely, it is possible for the cultural 
valiM of one's adiievament to be greater than the cultural 
value of one's goal. This factor malces the upper limit 
of the success index indeterminate, however, by viewing 
persmal goals or aspirations as the constraining value 
on personal success, this dilemma may be circumvented. 
That is, when one exceeds hi^ goals his personal success 
is attenuated to the same degi^e as if he has fallen short 
of his goal to the same degree. What is presented here 
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can be stated as the limit on personal success, I'his 
view tends to be supported by the work of Atkinson 
(1964) where he agrues that both the individual who 
selects a goal for which tlie subjective probability of 
attainment approaches 0, and the individual who selects 
a goal for which the ^vJbjective probability cf attain- 
ment approaches 1. are characterized by low N achieve- 
ment* He (Atkinson, 1964) also demonstrates from 
experimental studies that individuals with low N 
achievement tend to choose unrealistically high or unreal- 
Istically low goals* This constraint or limit is 
operational! zed as follows: 
when A ^G: 

C « G (2.7) 

where ; 

A - defined in (2.4) 

G ^ defined in (2.5) 

C " constraint of limit on personal suc- 
cess (2.8) 



when A> Gs 
C - A 

irher^t 



(2.9) 



C - defined in (2.8) 

A - defined in (2.4) 

V - defined in (2.6) 

G » defined in (2.5) 

which sinpllfies tot 

^ C" - V ♦ G (2.10) 
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Within this framework, personal achievement, which exceeds 
the personal goal, is "adjusted" in the computation of 
personal success in the same manner as if personal achi- 
evement had fallen short of the personal goal to the 
same relative degree. Success as defined in (2.2) is now 
redefined : 
a2 

S « — 

CV (3.0) 
All terns are previously defined. 

The proposed research will deal with anticipatory 
success rather than actual success. The operationalization 
developed above shall be employed in constructing the 
index. The only modification required is the substitution 
of expected achievement (expectations) for actual achi- 
evement. From this perspective AGO is defined as one 
minus anticipatory success. Therefore from whatever 
relationships may be shown to exist between AS and other 
variables the inverse may be inferred to hold for AGO. 

Anticipatory Success and Antecedent Relations ; 

The second "c^rational criteria** inposed for assess* 
mnt of the validity of distinction between aspirations 
and expectation requires that the anticipated success 
variable be demonstrated to be the consequence of socio- 
logically relevant antecedents. This study will test 
this through a recursive model which incorporates two types 
of anticipatory success^ educational and occupational. 
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The model is presented in Figure 1: 




where : 
X, 



anticipatory occupational success 
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" emticlpatory educational success 

» achievement motivation 

e occupational goal impedance 

« socio-economic origin index (SEOI) 
Figure 1. Basic Path Model of Anticipatory Success 

Three observations are pertinent at this point. 
First, the above model represents a ^minimal model** cap- 
able of evaluating the concept anticipatory success. 
Second, empirical validation of the modial (i,e,, that the 
postulated relationships are in fact non*zero) does not 
necessarily confirm the ordering of the variables as 
developed in the model. This shall be treated at 
greater length in the ** limitations** section of the final 
chapter* Third, to the degree that the model is confirmed. 
It provides an avenue for altering the **Wisconsin Status 
Attainment Model** (Haller and Portes, 1973} • 



CHAPTER II 
The Basis of the Model 



Introduction 

The model presented above derives from and holds 
relevance for two areas of sociological theory and research. 
These are aspirations and status attainment. Ho^\rover, a 
review of the literature of these fields in the traditional 
sense shall not be attempted here. Ample reviews exist and 
are acciissable to the interested reeder. 

Both aspiration theory and researcli have considerable 
history in psychology and sociology. Crites (1969) presents 
a conqprehensive and definitive statement of the work done in 
psychology concerning aspirations and the occupational choice 
process. Reviews of sociological work done in this area are 
recounted by Cosby (1973), Kuvlesky (1969), Picou (1970), 
and Picou and Curry (1971). 

The area that is defined as status attainment refers to 
those processes by which individuals come to occupy their 
positions in the status system of the society in which they 
live (Haller and Portes 1973i 54). Their (Haller and Portas 
1973s 58^62) review of the two major thrusts of causal research 
identifies occupational aspiration as a significant endogenous 
variable in the "^Wisconsin Model. ** This fact places this dis* 
sertationfe research potentially in the area of status attainment. 

Since the model herein does not include attainment the 
above claim may appear, on the surface, incongruous. However, 
lialler and Portes (l973od) in identifying educational asi^ir- 
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ation and level of occui^ationol aspiration as primary med 
iating variables^ make tiie above contention plauisible. In 
recent paper ^ Otto^ et> al (1973) analysed tiie items 
upon which level of occupational aspiration is based us- 
ing a nation-wide sample of 34^118 high school young 
people lotto, et, al 1973: 4). In the analysis, con- 
troln were iaipo:;cd by sex, grade in school and socio- 
economic status (high, low) and factor analysis performed 
on each of the sixteen subsamples. An oblique rotation 
produced two factors in all subsamples (otto, et> al 
1973: 6), Although the factors are consistently highly 
correlated, in every case items of the test set designated 
as realistic have their primary loadings on one factor 
in every subsample, while those designated as idealistic 
have their primary loadings on the other factor m every 
subsample. Traditionally, level of aspiration has been 
determined by summing the ""Occupational Aspiration Scale" 
items (Haller and Miller 1963). However, the above find- 
ings suggest that the measure of level of occupational 
aspirations may, in fact, be composed of two interactive 
factors. To the degree that such inference is true, an 
operational! zation, such as anticipatory success, which 
can deal mathematically with such interaction is more 
appropriate* VThile^ in finality the importance of the 
model to status attainment can only be determined when 
it is expanded and tested on data in which attainment has 
been measured, its potential relevance to the area of 
status attainment seems a reasonable inference. 
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The Logic of the Model 

The logic of the relationships depicted in Lhc model 
in figure 1 are straightforward. They are based on in- 
ferences from both empirical and theoretical work. The 
work upon which this model is based has been accomplished 
primarily in sociology but it also draws from work in 
social psychology. 

The first relationship of the model is that antici- 
patory educational success (X2) predicts anticipatory 
occupational success (X^) . The basis of the inf eronee is 
Merton's (1957: 132-33) means-ends distinction. Siimply, 
it is assumed a priori that ones anticipated success in 
attaining goals must be predicated on one's anticipated 
success in gaining access to the means. It is hypothesizi&d 
that t}\e partial regression coefficient betwron X2 and 
X^ is greater than 0. 

The next set of relationships depicted by the model 
is that achievement motivation (X^) predicts both A.E.S. 
(X2} and A.O.S. (Xj^) . This derives from the work of 
Atkinson (1964) and McClelland (1961). However, the in- 
troduction of the means-ends distinction implies that 
the effect of achievement motivation on A.O«S. is mediated 
by A.E.S. It is, therefore, hypothesised that the partial 
regression coefficient between: 

1. and X3 » 0. 

2. X2 and X3 > 0. 
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For goal inpedance (X^) hypothesized relationships 
are that the partial regression coefficients between: 

1. and X4 < 0. 

2. X2 and X^ < 0. 

Both relationships are hypothesized as greater than 0., 
due to the fact that the measurement of occupational goal 
impedance taps aspects limiting educational achievement 
as well as other limitations on occupational achievement 
per se. The relationships can be inferred from a defin- 
ition of the situation (Thomas, 1928: 584) perspective • 
That is^ as the perceived number of obstacles and their 
intensity of obstruction increases one's anticipated suc- 
cess decreases. Empirical work which tends to corroborate 
this argument include Han (1969) and Curry and Picou (1971) . 

The logic of the relationships of the socio-econoxnic 
status index (Xg) can only be structured by anticipating 
the operationfilization of the variable. Certain premises 
are assumf»d as a basis for its (Xg) structure. The first 
is that a status which is achieved by an individual becomes 
an ascribed status for his progeny at least in the depend- 
ency period of the child. The second is that while an 
individual possess multiple statuses (Bertrand, 1972: 188) 
their effect on progeny is in aggregate rather than indiv- 
idually. This is held to be true whether statuses are 
taken as an index** of a value or attitudinal structure 
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which is transmitted by parents to progeny through 
interaction or whether the ascribed statuses constitute 
a background or gestalt from which the child developes 
his definition of the situation. In this discussion the 
former shall be called 'interaction effects' and the latter 
•structural effects," The approach which will be taken 
in this study is to create an index of the common varian :e 
of four socio-economic status indicators, fathers educa- 
tion, mothers education, fathers occupation, and community 
size. A technique appropriate to this task has been devel- 
oped by Duncan (1972).^ Although tlie technique differs, 
a logic similar to that employed herein is implicit in the 
Wisconsin status attainment work (see: Sewell, Haller 
and Portes, 1969; Sewell, nailer and Ohlendorf, 1970). 

There is no v/ork conceptual or empirical which clearly 
demonstrates status factor to be eaither interactive or 
structural. This study is neither intended nor designed 
tp test this question. However, a limited argument can 
be established that in the area of this investigation the 
consequences are the same. That is^ the predicted relation- 
ship between other variables and the status factor remain 
unchanged whether its effect is taken as interactional 
or structural. 

. \Jendling and Elliot (1968) demonstrated that middle 
class mothers in two California school districts held higher 



The specific technique is explicated in detail in 
Chapter III. 
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educational aspirations and expectations for their ninth 
grade children than mothers from working class or lower 
class backgrounds. Further^ working class mothers held 
higher aspirations and expectations than lower class 
mothers • 

Analyzing a probability sample comprised of ten per- 
cent of the male high school seniors in the state of 
Washington^ Empey (1956: 706) reported both preferred 
level of occupational aspiration (aspiration) and antici- 
pated level of occupational aspiration (expectations) to 
be significantly and positively related to fathers oc- 
cupational status. Further inspection of the mean 
preferred and anticipated occupational aspirations for" 
each of the ten fathers' occupational status categories 
reveals that mean preferred aspirations exceed mean 
anticipated aspirations in eight of the ten caLegories 
(Empey^ 1956: 708). However^ the mean difference did not 
obtain statistical significance. On the other hand, 
analysis (author's analysis) of the association between 
the rank order of fathers' occupational status and the 
rank order of the absolute difference between preferred 
and anticipated aspirations yielded a Spearmans rho of 
.624, significant at the .05 level of confidence with 
ID pairs of observations (Siegel, 1956: 284). It should 
be noted that ranking the absolute differences between 
preferred and anticipated aspiration is consistent with 
the concept of aspirations as a limiting function. 
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Rehberg (1967) conducted a study of 2,852 urban 
sophomore males in Pennsylvania in which both occupational 
and educational aspirations and expectations were analyzed. 
Wliile the data he presents does not allow for an analy- 
sis of the magnitude of differences in aspirations and 
expectations, he does preser4t tlie proportion of respondents 
aspiring and expecting high-level goals by class (Rehberg , 
1967: 86). l^en the 18 classes are rank^ordered and the 
difference in percentage expecting high level plans for 
each class is rank— ordered from smallest difference to 
the largest, Spearmans rhos f .651 and .676 result for 
occupational and educational differences respectively. 
Both values are significant at tlie .01 level of confidence 
with 18 pairs of observations (Siegel, 1956: ^84). 

The above data lead to the tenative hypothesis tliat 
the partial regression coefficient between: 

1. and X5 > 0. 

2. X2 and X5 > 0 . 

These hypotliesis are termed tentative for three reasons. 
The first is that the class indicators in all of the 
above studies are some form of father's occupation while 
this study proposes to employ an aggregate status factor. 
The second is that the studies were not conducted to 
answer the question raised herein, all but the secondary 
analysis presented above are suggestive of a linkage 
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between some £onn of social class and anticipatory 
success. The third is that tliere is not adequate evid- 
ence to indicate whether the e££ect o£ a status factor 
is only indirect through achievement motivation and goal 
impedence or both direct and indirect. The author is 
able to discover only two studies which deal somewhat 
with this question, Han (1969) and Curry and Picou (1971) • 

Han (1969) distinguished perception of limited op- 
portunity and perception of limited 2d)ility* While not 
directly con^arable this schema is analogous to goal 
impedance (X^) • The findings of Kan^s research are as 
follows : 

1. Perception of limitations effected expectations 
but not aspirations (pp. 683, 684} 

2.. Perception of limitations had a slight effect 
on expectations when family status was held 
constemt (p* 685) 

3. Perception of limited opportunity effected dis- 
crepancy between aspiration only for low family 
status while perception of limited ability effected 
discrepancy between aspirations an4 expectations 
for all levels of family status (pp. 686, 687). 

These findings are limited in their genera lizability by 

the sample (Han, 1969: 687). However, they suggest that 

perception of opportunity does effect anticipated success. 

Additionally, though the data are not analyzed, inspec«> 

tion of the tables suggests that discrepancy between 

aspir^itions and expectations tend to increase as fainily 

status decreases when perception of limitations is held 
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constant (see: Han, 1969: 686, 687). This would argue 
for the hypothesis concerning and and X2 and X^ 
above . 

Curry and Picou (1971) found that both fathers 
education and goal impedance ffected anticipatory occu* 
pational goal deflection. Additionally fathers occupation 
had a weak negative effect on goal is^iedance* It shoul<' 
be noted, however, that total explained variance was very 
small (Curry, and Picou, 1971: 327y • 

v^hile neither of the studies above deal with the 
same measurement of variables as this study, they are 
suggestive* Prom these sources it is tentatively hypothec 
sised that the partial regression coefficient between 
X4 and X5 < 0. 

The final iciationship to tne socio-economic status 
index (Xj) is that of a^ievement motivation (X3) « From 
the work of McClelland (1961) it is hypothesised that the 
partial regression coefficient between X^ ahd > 0« 
McClelland (1961s 362*^64) cites studies indicating a pes* 
itlve relationship between social class and H a^ievement* 
His report indicates that the middle class tends to be 
somewhat higher than the upper class in N a^ievMMnt* 
This suggests that were the above hypothesis supported, 
the strength of the relationship may be sosMswhat unders- 
ea tima ted* 
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The model developed herein Is proposed as a general 
nodcl. liov^cvcr, preliminary findings in a study of 
career pattern of women by Vetter (forthcoming) and sex 
differences found by Han (1969) in the study cited 
earlier indicate that the model should be examined con- 
trolling for sex« Additionally, findings by Carter, ct 
al (1972) concerning racial variations in the aspiratior 
formation process, utilizing the same data which shall 
be employed in this investigation^ indicates the utility 
of controlling for race. Therefore, the proposed causal 
model shall be evaluated as a general mcdel and then 
Analyzed controlling for race, sex and race and sex. This 
procedure yields eight control categories within which 
models shall be evaluated. 



CHAPniR III 
Motliodology 



Introduction 

The following chapter describes the san^Ie upon which 
the analysis is based, the data to be analysed, the methods 
of scaling employed, and the techniques of analysis applied. 
A slight departure from normal protocol on the discuss .on 
should be noted* That is, those variables measured direct- 
ly by the interview schedule shall simply be listed in the 
body of the chapter. The variables and their operational- 
isation are presented in Appendix A. This is done in order 
to give primary emphasis to the various scaling operations 
which build variables actually employed in the data analy- 
sis. 

The Sairple 

The sampling technique employed is stratified, pro- 
portionate, random, cluster siyi^ling. All senior high 
schools in the state of Louisiana %#ere stratified by res- 
idence (rural-urban) , school sise (large-small) , and school 
type (parochial-public).^ The tedinique follows procedures 
described by AOioff (19S3t 99-101). This sample is des- 
cribed in detail in Piewt (1971s 65-ef ) . 

Prior to data gathering, interviewers were briefed on 
the instrumentation of the s^edule« All interviewers were 



TtM so-called ^private sdwx^ls* were not included in 
the sample. 
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either graduate students or members of the L.S.V. Depart** 
ment of Sociology and Uural Sociology Faculty. Interviews 
were conducted in November, 1970. 

Vhe final sample included 3,245 respondents. The 
race-sex distribution of the sample is 1,253 white females, 
421 black females, 1,247 white males, 317 black males and 
7 non^whites who were not black. The last group were ^lim** 
inated from the sample in that they were insufficient co 
conprise an adequate subsample for analysis. Additionally, 
any remaining respondents who had sdssing data on one or 
w>re of the 44 raw data items employed in scaling or analy 
sis were eliminated. This procedure reduced the cample to 
2,715 respondents. The race^sex distribution of respon- 
dents kept for analysis is 1,070 white ferules, 332 black 
females, 1,087 white males, end 226 black males. Table I 
displays the proportionality of the race*»sex subsamples 
before and after elimination of respondents with missing 
data. 

Table 1 

Proportion that Race^Sex Subsamples Comprise 
of the Total Sample and Analysis Sample 



IUic«-8«x 


% in Group 


t in Anal- 


% in Total 


Subsanpl* 


Rejected 


ysis Saa4;>le 


Saa^ple 


BI«ck PttMles 


17.02 


12.23 


13.00 


BUck Halei 


17.40 


0.32 


9.79 


Miite Females 


34.99 


39.41 


3t.70 


Khite Males 


30.59 


40.04 


38.51 


Total 


100.00 


100.00 


100. UO 
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In order to assess tlie potential for bias introduced 
by tlie deletion of respondents , the matrices of xoro-ordor 
correlations were compared. This approach follows that 
suggested by Rico-Velasco (1972) for comparing two metric- 
ies of tero-*order correlations. He argues that the mean 
absolute difference between correlation coefficients nhould 
not be significantly different from xero as measured by a 
t or s test for significance (Rico*Velasco, 1972; 11). 
The zero«*order correlations were obtained for the 44 raw 
data items for the analysis sample and for the groups elim-- 
inated from the analysis. The Man absolute difference 
between the correlations is .051 with a standard deviation 
of .044. This yields a 2 of 1.174 with 1935 degrees of 
freedom, not significant at a » «05. 

The matricies were further compared by obtaining the 
sero-order correlation between them. The logic of this 
step follows ttcm the fact that the coefficient of alien- 
ation gives sosm Indication of thm degree to which the non«* 
otonic relationship amcNfig the correlation coefficients in 
one matrix differs tr<m that in the other. Since, at the 
level of scaling and analysis, attention is focused on the 
alienation roughly indems a potential source of bias. The 
correlation between the two matrices iu .9)9. The coef- 
ficient of alienation is .lit. 

Both the analysis of the differences between correla^ 
tions between the matrices and the correlation analysis of 
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the matrices themselves argue that the two matrices are 
not greatly different. Turtlier, inspection of Tabic 1 
indicates that deviation of subgroup proportions from 
those of the total sample are consistently greater for 
the group rejected than for the group retained for analy*- 
sis. However^ the fact ttit deviations fro::: Lhe tot 
sample subgroup proportions do exist among the subgroi ?8 
of the group analyzed and that 11.8% of the variation 
asong zero*order correlations in one matrix is indepen-* 
dent of that in the other, combined with the exploratory 
nature of this study, argues that the findings should not 
be extrapolated beyond the sample. The safest position 
would seem to be to evaluate whether the findings appear 
sufficiently "promising" to warrant replication. 
The Variable J 

Forty four items from the original data are employed 
either in developing scales, directly in analysis or as 
control variables. For sake of brevity in this chapter, 
they shall only be listed in summary fashion. The instru* 
msntation and qperationalisaticm of the items not defined 
in Picou (1971) are presented in Appendix A. Th^ items are 
Occupational fantasy choice (Picou, 1971 t 68) , 
Occupational aspirations (Picou, 1971t 68), 
Occ\q?ational expectations (Pi<x>u, 1971 1 68), 
Educational fantasy choice (Picou, 1971t 69), 
Educational aspirations (Pioou, 1971: 69), 
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Educational expectations (Picou, 1971: 70), 
Goal Impedance Scale items (12 items). 
Children's Achievement Scale items (20 items). 
Residence, 

Fathers' education (Picou, 1971: 66), 
Hothers ' education. 

Fathers' occupation (Picou, 1971: 66), 

Race and 

Sex« 

The following discussion delineates the operational 
definition by which individuals are assigned scale scores 
for each of the variables employed in the jnodel pre^^^ntcd 
on page 9 of this dissertation. Items presented above 
provide the data upon vhich the various scales are based. 

Anticipatory occupational success (AOS) , (X| ^) . Tl*« 
operationalisation of this variable is presented in the 
formulation of concept anticipatory success earlier in this 
paper. Two variables listed above are employed in the 
construction of this variable. Occupational aspiration 
(O.A.) is employed as the personal occupational goal which 
sets the limits of personal success^ Its instruxMntation 
(Picou, 1971s 68) makes it that by definition. Occupation** 
al expectation (O.E.) is employed as expected achievement. 
Both the*constraint value" (c) and anticipatory occupational 
success (A.O.S*) may be defined from these. 
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From (2.7) 

when O.K. ^ O. A. : 

C « O.A. 
From (2.10) 
when O.E. > O.A. : 

c • 100 o.F: ^ ^ o^^^ 

O.A. 

Then from (3.0) 

A.O.S. « (O.E.)^ 

<i 166 

The value 100 appears in this formulation as the maximum 
'cultural value" an occupation can take under the N.O.R.C. 
scoring system. For convenience the AOS scores will be 
multiplied by 100 giving it a range of 0. to 100. For the 
sample analyzed, this variable has a mean of 69.93 and a 
standard deviation of 12.26. 

Anticipatory educational success (A.E.S.), (X^) . This 
variable was scaled in the same manner as AOS employing ed* 
ucational aspiration (EA) as personal goal or constraining 
factor, educational expectation (EE) as expected achievement 
and the value nine as the maximum "cultural value* of ed- 
ucational achievement (sect Picou, 1971t 67). This variable 
yielded a mean of 40.17 and a standard deviation of 26.67. 
It should be noted that this nK^an is considerably smaller 
than the mean anticipatory occupational success score, al- 
though both are set to the same scale range. This finding 
has theoretical implications which shall be discussed in 
the concluding chapter. 
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Achievement Motivationr (Xj) ♦ Structured as the sum 
of the twenty items of the Childrens Achievement Scale 
(Weiner and KuJcla, 1970) • This technique was employed due 
to the fact that the items appear to be approximately 
orthogonal to one another* This conclusion stems from two 
sources* The first is inspection of the matrix of zero- 
order correlations of the twenty items (see: Table 1, 
Appendix B) . The second is that a factor analysis, using 
a centroid extraction technique of raw cross'^products 
(Harmon, I960: 192-215) which maximizes the probability of 
extracting a single factor, indicated that there existed 
twelve factors among the items* 

At this point, the question arises as to whether the 
items, in fact, can be scaled. Nunnally (1967: 245--250) 
describes what he terms a ^'criterion oriented** scale as 
one in which the items comprising the scale are all weakly 
or non-correlated with one another. In such a case, tho 
scale score is the sum of the item values. Since the var- 
iable^ achievement motivation^ has achievement as its criter- 
ion, it is obviously impossible to test the relationship 
between the items and their criterion. 

In order to develop some indication of whether the 
sunmed items comprise a scale, a variable, external to 
those included in the model, but which research indicates 
is related to achievement motivation, was sought. Lavin 
(1965: 76), suxifivarizing research in this area, indicates 
that weak| positive zero-order correlations usually occur 
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between academic performance (measured by grade point 
average) and '•questionnaire measures of achievement mo* 
tivation," While actual grade point average is not 
available for the entire sample, perceived grade point 
average is available. Carter, Picou, Curry and Tracy 
(1972) state that for the 49 percent of the sample for 
which both measures are available the zero^order cor- 
relation is .78. Perceived grade point average, achieve- 
ment and achievement motivations as operationalized 
herein have a zero-order correlation of .17. While some- 
what weaker than values reported by Lavin (1965) , the 
relationship is significant at a » .05 and is in the pre- 
dicted direction. VThile the above analysis does not prove 
the validity of the scale, the results do suggest that 
achievement motivation is being tapped. However, the 
achievement-motivation measure appears to be weak and any 
conclusions stemming from analysis of this variable should 
be interpreted with caution. In the sample analyzed, the 
variable obtained a mean of 8.49 and a standard deviation 
of 2.25. The absolute range of the variable is 0. to 20. 

The last two variables are operationalized by the same 
technique. The logic upon which operationalization is based 
is the same for both. The variables are goal impedance 
(X4) emd socio-economic origin index (Xi^) . The technique 
is an extension of the logic developed by Duncan (1972) for 
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estimating the effect of a single unmeasured variable on 
several measured variables. 

Given at least three variables (X^, and X^) which 
are measured among some sample or the population, the 
effect of an assumed unmeasured, underlying variable on 
each X may be measured (Duncan, 1972: 41). Figure 1 pre- 
sents such a model with its structural equations. 




where : 

Xj^ = pl4X4 + pluXu 
Xj = p24X4 + p2vXv 
X3 = p34X4 + p3wXw 

and: 

ruv = ruw rvw ~ 0 

Figure 1: Model and structural equations for three 

measured variables having a single unmeasured 
underlying variable. 

Duncan (1972: 41) has shown that the solutions for the paths 

in figure 1 are as' follows: 



pi 4 
p24 
p34 



^12 ^13 



^21 ^23 
^13 



4 



^13 ^23 



^12 
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where : 

r = measured correlation coefficient between 
variables. 

p = path or standardized regression coeffi- 
cient. 

Subscripts denote the variables for which the relationship 
is measured. 

Duncan (1972: 44) posits that the general equation 
for estimating the path coefficient between an underlying ^ 
unmeasured variable and tliree or more measured variables 
with unmeasured residuals is: 



where : \ 



n 


n 


Z 


Z 




k=l 


n 


n 


£ 


z 




k=l 



P^2^ = path or standardized regression coeffi- 
cient between the i*-" measured variable 
and the underlying variable, 

r^jj = correlation coefficient between i^^ and 
jth measured variables where i = 1. 2, 
. . . , n and j = 1, 2,..., n but i f 3 r 

r^j^ = correlation coefficient between i*-^ and 
kth measured variables where i = 1. 2, 
♦ n and k = 1, 2, n but i k, 

r^j^ = correlation coefficient between the jth 
and k^h measured variables where j = 1, 
2, . . . n and k 1 , 2, . . . , n but j f 

n = number of measured variables having the 
same unmeasured underlying variable and 
uncorrelated residuals and n >^ 3. 

Duncan further suggests that the reliability of estimate 

of the standardized regression coefficients increases as 

the number of items increases. This argument can be extended 
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so as to estimate the 'Walue" of the underlying variable 
since in bivariate case: 

and: 15^ = Pij Zj 

where: Z.^ = the Z score of variable i 

Zj = the Z score of varicible j 

0. . = the standardized regression coef f icier c 
\^ defining the relationship of the Z scores 
of i and j. 

Since items comprising a scale are measured at the same 
point in time^ it follows that a single underlying variable 
would have a unique value and therefore a single Z score « 
Given several items, the Z score for the underlying var- 
iable has several estimates. Since there is but one Z 
score for the underlying variable the differences between 
the estimates are assumed to be due to sampling variation. 
Therefore, the most reliable estimate of the Z score of 
the underlying variable is the mean of the (N) several 
estimations . 

Such an approach has at least two advantages over 
better known sicaling techniques such as factor analysis. 
The first is that since the standardized regression coeffi- 
cient is, in the bivariate case, a correlation coefficient 
an appropriate test statistic can be employed to determine 
whether a scale item is linked to the underlying variable 
to a degree greater than would be expected by chance. The 
second is that since the score value of unmeasured underlying 
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variable is measured as Z score. Since the distribution 
of Z scores for a given sample will have a mean of 0 and a 
standard deviation of 1^ the degree to which the estimated 
Z scores of individuals on the underlying variable are so 
distributed will suggest the degree to which this measurement 
strategy "works" for a particular set of items. 

Goal Impedance (X J . Structured as the mean of 
twelve Z score estimates for the underlying variable. 
The underlying variable Z score is estiuvated from each of 
the twelve goal blockage items. The Z score is linearly 
transformed to a standard score intended to have a mean of 
50 and standard deviation of 10. The obtained mean is 
50.78 and the obtained standard deviation is 10.01 for 
the overall analysis sample. This scale is intended to 
index the relative aggregate perceived blockage to educa- 
tional and occupational success. TcUble II presents the 
estimated standardized regression coefficient betwe^^n the 
assumed underlying varied:) le and each of the scale iters. 

Table 2 

Estimated Standardized Regression Coefficients Between 
the Assumed Underlying Variable (In^edance) and Each 
of the Goal Blockage Items 



Goal Blockage Items 6 



Financial Difficulties 
The schools attended 
Lack of parental interest 



363^ 
432* 
505* 
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Goal Blockage Items (Cont.) 



6 



Racial discrimination 

Unwilling to move 

Scarcity of jobs in U.S. 

Scarcity of jobs in or naav cotoiaunity 

No technical school or college nearby 

Inadequate kno*vIcuge of opportunity 

Not sufficiently intelligent 

Do not know the right people 

Not willing to try hard enough 



.402* 
.378* 
.519* 
.439* 
.430* 

.490» 
.475* 
.473* 



•Coefficient significant at a • .05 

Socio-economic origin index (Xg) . Structured as the 
mean of the four Z scores estimates of the underlying 
variable. The four variables from whicli the Z score of the 
underlying variable are estimated include residence, fatherli 
education t moth^^rs education and fathers occupation. The 
same type of linear transformation as that eioployed for the 
goal ispedance scale is used in creating this scale. The 
obtained mean is 50.95 and the obtained standard deviation 
is 9*99 for the total analysis sai^>le. This scale is in^ 
tended to index the relative aggregate background of each 
individual. Table III presents estimates of the standard- 
ised regression coefficient between each of the variables 
and the assumed underlying variable* 
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Tabic III 

Estimated Standtardizod IU«f|ru.ssion Coefficients Uctwccn 
the Assumed Underlying Variable and Hach off the 
Socio-Econoaic Origin Indicators 



Soci o-Economi c 
Origin Indicatots 



Residence .477* 

Fathers Education .828* 

Mothers Education .660* 

Fathers Occupation .785* 



*Coef ficients significant at a > .05 

Statistical Analysis 

Five techniques ot statistical analysis are employed 
herein. They include path analysis for unmeasured vari- 
ables, bivariate regression analysis, path analysis, path 
regression analysis and analysis of ^variance. The first 
technique is used in scaling and is described earlier in 
this chapter and shall not be discussed in tliis section. It 
is, however, worth noting at this point that the unmeasured 
variable tedmique employs the same assumption of spurious 
correlation as does factor analysis. Duncan (1972s 37) in 
indicating that he does not distinguish between Uie terns 
"comson cause* and "common factor*, isfilies as much. 
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Simple Regression Analysis i This statistic is es|>Ioyed 
to ascertain the relationship between each educational and 
occupational projection level (fantasy choice, aspiration 
and expectation) and an aggregate sMtasure called socio- 
economic status index # Relationships vhi^ give *sociologi« 
cal sttaning* to these concept are as follows: 
bj^ < bj < bj 

and: 

aj^ > a2 > S3 

iifheret 

bj^ • slope of the regression line for fantasy choice 
bj " slope of the line for aspirations 
bj • slope of the line for expectations 

• intercept for fantasy choice and status factor 
a2 * intercept for aspirations and status factor 
Sj • intercept for expectations and status factor 
The sasie relations are predicted for both educational pro- 
jeetions and occupational projections* 

Path Analysis and Path Regression Analysis t Roth 
techniques are es|>loyed in evaluating the theoretical aodel* 
Path analysis per se is Mployed to evaluate the relations- 
ship aaxmg the variables when the sodel is affiled to the 
entire analysis saaple« Path analysis was developed and 
first explicated by Ifright (1934)* Detailed explanations 
of path analysis protocols and the techniques* i4>plication 
to sociological analysis are presented by Duncan (1966) 
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and X#and (1969) « Hovever, %^en the model is applied to 
aubsajoplea (e.g., race, aox, rare by sex) path regression 
analysis (Wright, 1971) is eioployed since path coefficients 
are sensitive to the variance of the variables being analy* 
sed (Blalock, 1967). 

Covariance Analysis : A font of covariance analysis 
is eaployed to determine whether the linkages among var* 
iables within the model differ among subgroups. The co- 
variance model takes the fomt 

y • f (X^, X^. D, DX^. DXj) 

where t 

y • dependent variable predicted by X^ and 
(e.g., educational projections), 
Xji^ • first independent variable predicting y 

(e.g., fathers education) 
X2 • second independent variable predicting y 

(e.g., motliers education), 
D " dummy variable coded 0, 1 (e.g., race), 
DX^ « product of Xj^ and dummy variable for each 
observation 

DXj * product of dummy variable for ea^ 

c^servation 

This model is run as a regression model. It*s interpreter* 
tion is strai^t forward. If the slc^ associated with 
the dummy is significant, the intercepts between the two 
groups differ vrhen y is regressed on Xj^ and X2 for each 
group. If the slope associated with either of the product 
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terms Is significant then the slopes differ between y 
and the associated X when y is regressed on and X2 
separately for the groups represented by the dumiy vari* 
able. A similar approach is suggested by Harvey (1964) • 
Four covariance models (one for each endogenous or de* 
pendent variable) are required to determine differences in 
the theoretical model between any* specified set of sub- 
groups. In the ensuing analysis, the covariance analysis 
is employed to evaluate differences in the theoretical model 
between sex groups, race groups, and race by sex groups. 



Chapter IV 
Analysis of Data 



Introduction 

This chapter presents an analysis of the data bear-* 
ing on the measurement and theory quer^iona raised in 
Chapters I and II. The first set of analysis deals with 
the relationship of the three levels of projections (faa«* 
tasy choice, intended aspirations and expectations) for 
education and vocation to the aggregate measure socio- 
economic status index. The seoond set of analyses deals 
with the relationships hypothesized in the theoretical 
sodel developed in the first two chapters of this* study. 
The model is "tested" for the overall sample, race, sex 
and race by sex aubsamplos. 

For sake of ease of reading and clarity of presenter- 
tion only those tables which are of primary concern to the 
analysis shall be included in the chapter. Tables con- 
taining supporting data or data allowing for verification 
of analysis are included in J^pendix B. 

Analyses of Relations Be Ureen Dimensions of Choi^i and 
Socio-Economic urigin Index (SEQI) 

Table 1 presents data concerning the dimensi<ms 
of educational and occupational ^oiM as they are individ- 
ually related to SEOI. The trends among the intercepts 
and sli^s for both educational and occupational projections 

ERIC 
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appear to conform to that hypothesized in Chapter III 
(p« 34) • Tests statistic to determine whether the dif-- 
ferences observed in the trends are greater thsax one would 
expect by chance do not currently exist. Therefore, con- 
clusions drawn from this analysis will be proffered 
tentatively. 



Table 1: Intercepts, Regression Coefficients, 
Zero^Order Correlations Between SEOI 
and Dimensions of Educational and Oc- 
cupational Choice and Means of tlxe 
Dimensions 



Projoctlon 
Domain 


Choice 
Dimension 


a 


b 


r 


ST 


Educa- 
tion 


Fantasy choice 

Aspirations 

Expectationr 


2.47* 
1.11* 
.38 


.063* 

.mi* 


.234* 

.283* 
.310* 


5.€€ 
4.62 
4.01 


Occupa- 
tion 


Fantasy choice 

Aspirations 

Expectations 


63.20* 
59.57* 
55.87* 


.225* 
.274* 
.314* 


.263* 
.318* 
.324* 


74.66 
73.52 
71.88 



*Coef ficients significant at a .OS 



Additional evidence can be brought to bear relevant 
to the hypothesised relationships. The correlation coef- 
ficients argue for an increasing strength of relationship 
to SEOI as one moves from the fantasy choice to expectation 
dimension for both educatimial and occupational projections. 
Further, the means diminish as one moves from the fantasy 
to the expectation dimension for both occupational and 
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educational projections. It is sufficient to note at 
this point that both sets of trends are consistent with 
the theoretical relations noted earlier. 

Figures 1 and 2 present graphically the regression 
slopes of the three diminsions regressed individually on 
SEOI for educational projections and occupatJbonal pro- 
jections respectively. T2U>le one indicates that all slopes 
are statistically greater than zero. However, the grap is 
indicate that each lower regression line converges on those 
above it. This trend is, perhaps, more striking among 
the diminsions of occupational choice (figure 2) than among 
those of educational choice (figure 1) . 

A Model of Anticipated Success 

Prior to presentation of the results of data analysis 
for the model, the hypotheses of the model are susffnartzed. 
They are that the regression coefficients (standardized 
for the overall sas^le and unstandardised for subsamplei) 
between!^ 

1. Xi and > 0., 

2. and X3 « 0., 

3. Xj^ and X4 < 0., 

4. X^ and X^ > 0., 
5# Xj and Xj > 0., 

^All X's are defined on p. 9, Chapter I. 
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6. and < 0. ^ 

7. X2 and > 0., 

8. X^ and X^ > 0. ^ 
9^ X^ and X^ < 0.^ 

No relationship is hypothesized between X^ and X^ and the 
residuals are assumed vmcorrelated. 

The General Model : Table 2 presents the means and standard 
deviations for the total sample for all variables included 
in the model. This includes those variables con^rising 
the aggregate measure SEOI (X5) • The difference between 
the means for anticipatory occupational success (Xj^) and 
anticipatory educational success {X2) is particularly 
interesting in light of the fact that both are transformed 
to the same scale range (i.e.r 0 - 100). Further^ anti- 
cipatory educational success (X2) appears to be character- 
ized by a rather wide variance. Achievement motivation 
(X3) and fathers' occupation (X9) ^ conversely ^ demonstrate 

rather narrow variances. 

Table 3 presents the results of analysis of the 
model with SEOI (Xg) aggregated. Inspection of the table 

2 

The model with SEOI disaggregated was calculated 
for the total sample ^^nd subsamples. These analyses re- 
vealed overall similar results. For example, differences 
in the multiple coefficient of determination were usually 
different only at the third decimal place. For this rea- 
son, the teJbles presenting the results of these analyses 
are included in Appendix B Tetblcs 5b through 20b and shall 
be referenced only where they aid interpretation. 
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reveals that all but one of the hypotheses is supported* 
The failure of SEOI (X^) to predict achievement motivation 
(X3) shall be discussed ix^ the next chapter. The lack 
of relationship is confirmed by the model with SEOI (X^) 
disaggregated in that none of the variables individually 
predict achievement motivation (X^)* It will be recalleA^ 
that the residuals of achievement motivation (X^) and 
goal impedance (X^) are assumed to be uncorrelated* If 
empirically tlje residuals are shown to be correlated/ it 
would suggest that either the possibility that there is 
a causal relationship between the two variables in which 
case the model is misspecified or that a variable which is 
a common cause of both variables has not been included in 
the model. The estimated correlation between the residuals 
is -.011. This value does not obtain significance either 

in a Students t test for normal distributions or Fisher's 
Z for skewed distributions (Spiegel, 1961: 263 and 247 
respectively). The t value obtained is .572 and the Z 
value is 1.140. This seems to eliminate either of the 
conditions suggested above as possible explanations for 
the lack of relationship between SEOKXg) and achievement 
motivation (X^) • 
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Table 2: 

Means and Standard Deviations for the General Model 
<N-2715) 



Variable X s 



^1 


69.93 




12.26 




40.17 




26.67 


^3 


8.49 




2.25 


^4 


50 . / O 




lU . Ul 


^5 


50. 95 




9.99 


^6 


3. 75 




1. 18 


^7 


10.96 




4.17 


^8 


11.07 




3.19 


^9 


63.63 




12. 76 



Variables are: K-^ * Anticipatory occupational success 

X9 » Anticipatory educational s uccess 
X3 " California childrens achievement scale 
s core 
■ Goal impedance 
X5 » Socio-economic origin index 
Xg ■ Residence 
X7 ■ Fathe rs educa tion 
Xg " Mother's education 
X5 Father's occupation 
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Table 3 



SCandardlzed ?.egresslon Coefficients and Coefficients of 
Determination for the General Model with Socio-^t.conomic 
Origin Indicies Aggregated 



Dependent 
Varlab Je 








X2 




^4 


-.272* 








.074» 




.012 








.0001 




.271* 


-.141* 


.170* 




.144* 


H 


. 183* 


-.064'* 


.031 


.331* 


. 205* 



♦Coefficients significant at a - .05. 

The coefficients of determination provide additional 
information concerning the model. Except for that of 
achievement motivation (X^) , all coefficients are signi- 
ficant. Although none of the coefficients can be con- 
sidered large in €d>solute terms this finding is consistent 
with the earlier contention that the model is "minimal 
(Chapter I, p% 9) • 

Table 4 presents the indirect effects of the model 
with SEOI (Xg) aggregated* Inspection of the table reveals 
that very little of the effect of SEOI (X^) on anticipatory 
educational success (Xj) is "absorbed^* by either achieve- 
ment motivation (X3) or goal impedance (X^) • The indirect 
effect of SEOI (X-) on anticipatory occupational success 
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(X^) is con8ider2ibly stroncjer. The total indirect effect 
is approximately two^thirds of the direct effect. The 
indirect effect is primarily constituted through anticipa- 
tory educational success (X2) « Relative to the direct 

effect, the indirect effect of goal impedance (X^J on 
anticipatory occupational success (Xj^) is icoderately 
strong* The finding that the indirect effect of achieve- 
ment motivation (X^) on anticipatory occupational success 
(Xj) is stronger than the direct effect further argues 
that its effect on that variable is primarily through 
anticipatory educational success (Xj) « 

The Model Applied to Race Subsamplest Table 5 reveals 
the results of the covariance analyses testing for dif- 
ferences in Intercepts and slopes in the modal between 
race subsamples# In essence, these analyses test the 
effects of the predictor variables in the blade sub- 
sample which are independent of the effects of the sme 
variables for the total saa^le. When such an effect 
(within subsas^les) is significant^ the difference in the 
related slope between the subsMiples may be inferred to 
be significant* 

Examination of Table 5 indicates that two statistically 
significant differences exist in the model between race 
subsai^les* The differences are between the intercepts for 



Table At Indirect Effects of Predictor Variables for the 
General Model 



Detpendent Effect Independent Variable 

Variable X^ 



"2 


direct 


.271 


-.141 


.170 




via 


.038 








via 


.002 








total indirect 


.040 






H 


direct 


.183 


-.064 


.031 




via X^ 


.017 








via X^ 


.000 








via X|^ 


.090 


-.047 


.056 




via X^, X2 


.013 








via Xj, Xj 


.001 




m mm 




total indirect 


.121 


-.047 


.056 



Variables aret X. - Anticipatory occupational succeta 

xt ■ Anticipatory educational success 
X, ■ CaliComia childrens achievewent scale 

score 
X4 • Goal iaqpedanee 
X5 " Socio-eoonosdc origin index 
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Table 5: 

Covariance Analysis £or Black and White Models with Socio- 
Economic Origin Indicies Aggregated 



Independent 
Var 1 ah J n 




Di'jic* ndent 


Variable 


^1 




-. 162* 


.019* 


1.057* 


.287* 


h 


__ 




-.515* 


-.122'*^ 


*3 





_ ^ 


l,a57* 


.112' 


*2 








.152* 




5»917* 


1.A75* 


18. 804 


.120 


^5 


-,020 


-.021 


-.213 


.051 


hi. 


-- 


— 


,143 


• 080 


X 

n 






_ T QQ 
— ( t, 07 




hi 








-.031 


u 


57.97 


7.37 \ 


0.50 


33.83 


r2 


, 10^ 


.008 


.181 


.212 



*Coef f icients significant at a = .05. 

Variables are: Xc » Socio-economic origin index 
- Goal impedance 
X^" California childrons achievement scale score 
X2 " Anticipatory educational success 
X^ « Anticipatory occupational success 
^10 " R^ce 

^15 " Race X socio-economic origin index 
^14 " Race X Goal Impedance 

^13 " Race X California childrens achievement sraie 
score 

^12 " Race X anticipatory educational success 



goal imHedance (X^) and achievement motivation (X^) • 
In both cases the intercepts arc higher Cor black rc- 
upondents (Table 7 presents^ the actual intercepts by race 
5ubsa»ple) • Most in^rtant, the covariance analysis in 
Table 5 shows that the effects of all variables in the 
model are similar for both black and white respondents. 

Table 6 presents the means and standard deviations of 
the variables included in the model for each of the race 
subsamples. It is interesting that the variable demon* 
strating statistically different intercepts (achievement 
motivation (X^) and goal impedance (X^)) arc the only two 
variable for which blacks have higher means. However, 
the difference in mean achievement motivation appears 
negligible. Differences from the overall sample means 
appear to be aiiqht exc.pt for the black subsample mennb 
for SEOI (Xj) and father, occupation (X^) . A. would be 
expected, for both of the variables the means are lower 
for the black subsample. 

Table 7 presents the laodel applied to race sub8aiiq;>les. 
For the white subsas^le, all hypotheses are statistically 
confiriMd, including the relationship between SEOI (X5) 
and achieveiaent Motivation (X^) . However, the latter 
relationship is extreottly weak. Within the black subswple. 
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Table 6t Means and Standard Deviations for Blacks and 
Whites 



Variable Blacks Whites 

(N-558) (N-2157) 



*1 


68.37 


^2 


39.38 


*3 


8.78 


^4 


56.48 




40.70 


H 


3.21 




7.46 


«8 


8.77 


X, 


50.26 



12.46 


70.34 


12.18 


27.88 


40.38 


'6.35 


2.08 


8.41 


2.28 


11.68 


49.31 


8.96 


9.25 


53.60 


8.33 


1.16 


3.89 


1.15 


4.10 


11.86 


3.68 


3.69 


11.66 


2.76 


10.66 


67.09 


10.85 



Variables aret X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

^9 



Anticipatory occupational success 

Anticipatory educational success 

Ca^iifornia childrens a^ievement scale 
s<Mre 

Goal iapedance 
Socio-eoonosdc origin index 
Residence 

Fathers* education 
Mothers* education 
Fathers* occupation 
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two of the hypotheses are not confirnied. The first is 
the relationship between SEOI (X^) and achievement 
motivation (X^J as in the general model, the lack of 
relationship is reflected when SEOI is disaggregated. 
The second is the relationship between goal impedance 
(X4) and anticipatory occupational success (X^) • 

Although the covariance analysis does not indicate 
that any of the slopes in the two models are significantly 
different, certain observed differences can be argued to 
be of substantive importance. As compared to the white, 
the black subsanqple reflects a stronger effect of SEOI 
(X^) on goal impedance (X^) , but a weaker effect of the 
former on both antici^patory educational success (X2) and 
anticipatory occupational success (X]^) • If goal inqpedance 
is construed as a negative definition of the situation 
and the success variables as positive definitions of the 
situation, the above observations can be interpreted as 
an increase in SEOI which is more effective in reducing 
the negative definlticm of the situation for black respon- 
dents in contrast to white re^ondents. 

Table 8 presents the indirect effects of the model 
applied to each race subsan^le. Both subsamples reflect 
a stronger indirect effect of SEOI (X^) on anticipatory 

occupaticmal success (X^^) than that of SEOI (X^) on 
anticipatory educational success (Xj) • The black sub- 
sample displays a strcmger indirect than direct effect of 

ERIC 
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Table 7: 

Uns tiuidn rdi^ied Regression Coufliciants ai>d ColM* f I c Umi ( ni' 
hoCiTtnl nation for Black nn<l Wlii.to S ulisanip 1 cm with 
S tu: { o-Bconomlc Origin 1 iid I o I oh Ai'.ji rojja U*d 



Dcpciitluni. 
Var i.ib le 
And Kacti 


X 

5 


X 

4 


X 

3 


X 

2 






Black 
















- . 182* 








63.88 


.021* 


X3 


-.002 








8. 84 


.00005 


X2 


. 844* 


-.373* 


1.568* 




12.30 


.130* 




.236* 


-•041 


.267 


.121 


53.98 


.146* 


Wlitcv 
















-.162* 








!>7.y7 


.023* 


"3 


.019* 








7. 37 


.005* 




1.057* 


-.515* 


1.857* 




-6.50 


.195* 




.287* 


-.122* 


.112 


.152* 


53.86 


.226* 



*Coef f iclents significant at a « .05. 

Variables are: X ■ Anticipatory occupational success 



X2 ■ Anticipatory educational success 

« California cMltlrens achievement scale 
score 

» Goal impedance 

X- « Socio-economic origin index 
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goal ii^mdance (X^) on anticipatory occupational success 
(X^) and the reverse was found with regard to the relative 
effects of achievexnent motivation (X^) on uinticipatory 
occupational success (X^) • Inspection of the saine sets 
of relationships in the white subs£unple reveals that 
precisely converse conditions exists 

The following summary statements may be made from 
the preceeding analyses: 

1. VThile the covariance analysis revealed no signi-* 
f leant differences in slopes (Table 5) , the dir- 
ect effects were found to be generally stronger 
in the white aubsanple (Table 7) , 

2. Coefficients of multiple determination (Table 7} 
were all stronger in the white nubsample, and 

3. Reflecting generally stronger direct effects, 
total indirect effects were stronger for every 
variable in the white subsample (Table 8) • 

These facts lead to the conclusion that the model iqppears 
to *%rork better" for the white subsample than the black. 

The Model Applied to Sex Si4bsamples > 

Table 9 contains the covariance analysis for dif- 
ferences in intercepts and slopes between the model applied 
ti> sex subsaaples. Two intercepts are shown to be signi- 
ficantly different between the subsaxi^les. They are the 
intercepts for anticipatory educational success (X2) and 
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Tabic 8: Indirect Effects of Predictor Variables by Race 
Subfiamples 



Control 


Dependent 
Variable 


Effect 


Independent Variables 

^5 ^4 ^3 






direct 


.844 


-.373 


1.568 






via X. 

4 


• 068 










via 


-.003 




— 


' 8 

1 




total indirect 


• 065 




— 


• L 
A 
C 
If 


^1 


dl rect 
via X 
via X3 
via X2 


.236 
• 007 
-•001 
.102 


-.041 

— 
-.045 


, 267 

— 

— 
.190 


1 

1 




via X^, X2 


• 006 


— — 


— — 


{ 




via X^, X2 


finn 










total Indirect 


• 117 


-.045 


.190 


j 

1 




! -:ect 


1.057 


-•515 


1*857 


j 


^2 


via X^ 


.083 


— 




i 
1 




via X^ 


,035 




-— 


! 

! ' w 




total indirect 


• 118 


— 




1 

u 




direct 


.287 


-•122 


• U2 


I 




via 


• 020 






T 




via X3 


• 002 






E 


^I 


via X2 


• 161 


-.078 


• 282 






via X^, X2 


.013 






t 




via X3, X2 


• 005 






1 




total Indirect 


• 201 


-•078 


,282 



VarMI«a deflnad in Table 4. 
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anticipatory occupational success (X^} • Table 9 also 
reveals that four of the slopes of the md^l are statis- 
tically different between the subseunple. These include 
the relationship between: 

1. SEOI (X^) and anticipatory educational success 
(Xj). 

2. SEOI (Xg) and emticipatory occupational success 

3. achievement motivation (X3) and anticipatory 
occupational success {X^) , and 

4. anticipatory educational success (X2} and anti- 
cipatory occupational success (X^) • 

Table 10 presents the means and standard deviations 
of the variables by subsample* Inspection of this table 
leads to the conclusion that the means are not appreciably 
different* Except for the variable anticipatory occupa- 
tional success (X^) in which case the standard deviation 

for males is nearly twice that for females, very little 
difference between standard deviations were found in 
the comparison by sex subseunples. 

Table 11 presents the unstandardized effects within 
the model by sex subsan^les* Two of the original hypotheses 
fail to find support among female respondents. The first 
is found in the lack of relationship between SEOI (X5) and 
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Table 9: 



Covarlance Analysis 


for Femnle and Male ModeiA with 


Soct 0- 




tSconoffiic 


Origin Indlclen 


Aggregated 




Independent 




Dependent 


Variable 




Vari able 


^4 * 


h 


h 


^1 




-.265* 


-.000 


.441* 


. 144* 








-.330* 


-.038 


h 






1.827* 


. 117 






... 


— 


*084* 




1.007 


.596 


-20.331* 


18.273* 




-.015 . 


.003 


.549* 






— 


— 


-.093 






"— 




.083 


.39->* 


Xm 1% 








.133* 


a 


64.21 


8.15 


17.05 


62.21. 


r2 


.074 


.026 


.161 


.280 



*Coe£f IclentB significant at a .05. 

Variables are: ■ Socio-economic origi^n index 

■ Goal Impedance 
Xj - California childrens achievement scale score 
X2 ■ Anticipatory educational success 

^20 • 

X25 " Sex X Socio-economic origin index 
^24 " ^ Goal impedance 

X23 " Sex X California childrens achievement scale 
score 

X22 " Sex X anticipatory educational success 
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Table 10: Means and Standard Deviations for Females and Males 



Variable Females Males 

(N-1402) (N=13I3) 







X 


s 


X 


s 


1 




71.65 


7.96 


68.11 


15.40 


2 


• 


37.39 


24. 79 


43.14 


28.24 






8.13 


2.13 


8.86 


2. 31 


V 

X4 








jU . / j 


J. J • U 0 






50.45 


9.87 


51.48 


10 . 10 


^6 




3.79 


1.14 


3.70 


1.22 






10.7 7 


4.05 


11.15 


4. 28 






10.88 


3.16 


11.26 


3.22 






62.87 


12.84 


64.44 


12.66 



Variables are: X^^ " Anticipatory occupational success 

X2 * Anticipatory educational success 

m California chlldrens achievement scal^ 
score 

X^ » Goal Impedance 

• Soclo«-econo0lc origin Index 

Xg « Residence 

Xy » Fathers^ education 

Xg « Mothers* education 

« Fathers* occupation 
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achievement motivation (x^) • The second is the lack of 
relationship between goal impedance (X^) and anticipatory 
occupational success (X^^) • Two of the original hypotheses 
failed to be confirmed for male respondents also. As 
with female respondents, the relationship between SEOI 
{X5) and achievement motivation (X3) failed to attain 
statistical significance. Differing from the female sul — 
sample , the relationship between achievement motivation 
(X3) and anticipatory occupational success (X-^) is statis- 
tically significant. This is contrary to the original 
hypotheses and suggests that for the male respondents the 
effect of achievement motivation (X^) on anticipatory 
occupational success (Xj^) is not totally absorbed by 
anticipatory educational success (X2) * The reader is 
reminded that this relationship (X3, Xj^) is one of the four in 
which the slopes are significantly different between the 
subs£unples» 

It is worth noting that in addition to the differences 
observed in the covariance analysis, all effects are of 
greater magnitude in the male subsample. Additionally, 
the multiple coefficients of determination are consistently 
larger in the male subsample except for achievement moti- 
vation (X3) , in which case, the efficient is zero to the 
third decimal place for both subsamples. 
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Tabic 11: 

Unstandard Ized Regression Cui» f f I c ten t s and Coefficient of 
Determination for Female and Male Subsaraples with 
Socio-Econoroic Origin Indlcles Aggregated 



Dependent 
Variable 
and Sex 


5 




^1 


2 


a 




r2 




Female 


















-.265* 








64 • 






X3 


-.000 








8. 


15* 




X2 


. A41* 


-.330* 


1. 827* 




17 . 


05* 






. 144* 


-.038 


.117 


.084* 


62. 


21* 


. 135* 


Male 
















*4 


-.281* 








65. 


21* 


.080* 




.002 








8. 


75* 


.000 




.990* 


-.423* 


1.910* 




-3. 


28 


.206* 




.300* 


-.102* 


.512* 


.217* 


43. 


94* 


.303* 



*Coef f Icients significant at a » .OS. 

Variables are; • Anticipatory occupational nucceas 

X2 ■ Anticipatory educational success 

- California chlldrens achievoKent scale 
score 

X^ - Goal Impedance 

Xe ■ Socio-economic origin Index 
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Tht indirect effects of the model for the two 8ub<-> 
samiilcu arc presented in Table 12. As in both the <fcneral 
model and race con%>arisons, relatively little of the effect 
of SEOI (X^) on anticipatory educational success (X^) is 
absort>ed for either the male or female respondents. Com-* 
paring the subsamples for the indirect effect of SEOI (X^) 
on anticipatory occupational success, it is apparent thmt 
the male subsainple demonstrates a mlich stronger effect 
both absolutely and relative to the direct effect. Inspec* 
tion of the indirect effect of goal impedance (X^) on 
anticipatory occupational success (X^) reveals that in both 
subsan^les it is small, but slightly larger relative Lo 
the direct effect within the male subsample. Conversely » 
the indirect effect of achievement motivation (Xj) on 
anticipatory occupational success (Xj^) while actually 
smaller for female respondents, represents greater absorp- 
tion for that group in that the indirect effect exceeds 

the direct effect. The latter case is not true for male 
respondents, but the total effect of achievement motivation 
(X3) on anticipatory occupational success (X|^) is greater 
for this group. 

f 

When the model and relevant analyses are applied to 
sex subsamples, the following findings emerge: 

1. direct effects are consistently stronger in the 

male subsan^le, four of the nine statistically 

so. 
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Table 12: Indirect Effecta of Predictor Variables for Sox' 
SubsampleB. 



Control 


Dependent 


Effect 


Independent Variables 




Variable 




^5 


^4 


^3 






direct 


.441 


-.330 


1.827 






via 


.087 


~"~ 


— 


F 




via X3 




"** 




£ 




uocai. xnaxrecti 


.087 






H 
















direct 


.144 


•-.038 




A 
















via 


.010 




— 


X, 
















via 


.000 






E 














^1 


via X2 


. u J / 


~ . 0 








via X . 
' 4 2 


.001 










via X # X 


000 










■ total indirect 


.054 


-.028 


.153 






direct 


.*990 


-.432 


1.910 




^2 


via 


« 121 






M 




via 


. 004 










total indi re c t 


. 125 






L 
















direct 


.300 


-.102 


*512. 


E 
















via X. 
4 


.029 


— 


. — 






via 


.001 










via X^ 


.215 


-»092 


.414 






via X^, X^ 


.026 










via X3, X2 


.001 










total indirect 


.272 


-,092 


.414 j 



Variables defined in Table 11. 
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2. as a consequence of the above, indirect effects 
are consistently stronger in the male laodel, but 
when conpared to direct effects it is not clear 
that the nodel is more "efficient* when applied 
to the male subsaiaple, 

3. with one exception the Bultiple coefficients 
of detemination are consistently stronger fo* 
the male subsanple, and 

4. relatively little difference exists between the 
subsasv>les with regard to variable means. 

These findings suggest that the model "works* slightly 
better for male respondents. 

The Model Applied to Race-Sex Subsawples t Tablo IJ pre- 
sents the oovariance analyses of differences of slopes j*r»4 
intercepts in the models by race-sex subsanplua. Since 
there are four models but only one degree of freedom for 
the race-sex interaction in the oovariance analyses, in- 
terpretation of significant effects in the oovariance 
analyses can <Mily be made by reference to the analyses of 
the Mudel per se as it is .ip(>lic(l to each o4 the muIi- 
samples. The analyses of covarianco inUicatuM Ui.iL thf «*c 
•lopes in the mxlel are statistically different between 
•ubsaflf»les. The differences relate to the effect of SEOI 
(Xj) on anticipatory occupational success (X^) , the effect 
of goal iapedanoe (X^) on anticipatory educational success 
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(X^) , the effect of goal liapedance (X^) on anticipatory 
educational success (X2) # and the effect of goal impedance 
(X^) on anticipatory occupational success (X^) • Inspec* 
tion of Table 15 suggest that first significant difference 
mentioned above lies in the degree to whie^ the K^, X^ 
offect for black male respondents exceeds the saiae effect 
for white female respondents and exceeded by the effect 
for %rhito male respondents • The latter two significant 
differences are both comprised in the fact that the effects 
referenced (X2# and X^, X^) are of the least magnitude 
for the black male subsample* 

Table 14 presents the means and standard deviations 
of tna variables by race-^sex subsample. Several obser<» 
vations seem worth SMntioning at this point. The first is 
that very little difference in either the mean or dis- 
persion of achievement «K>tivation (Xj) exists between the 
subsamples. The second is that females in both race sub- 
samples demonstrate larger means and smaller standard 
deviations for anticipatory occupational success (Xj^) than 
their male counterparts. T1\e third is that the same trend 
does not hold with regard to anticipatory educational sue- 
oess (Xj) • Finally, the nsans for goal inpedance (X^) , 
SEOI (Xg) and the variables c<^rising SEOI (X^ - X^, res- 
idence, fathers education, mothers education and fathers 
occupation respectively) consistently reveal greater 
differences across race than across sex. Though less 
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: — Table- 13- - r 

Covarlance Analysis for Black Vemale, Black Hale, White Femole, 
and White Male Models with Socio-'hiconomic Origin Indicies Aggregated 



Indep endent 
Variable 


4 


Dependent 
3 


Variab le 

2 


1 




-.142* 


.019* 


.829* 


.141* 




— 


— 


-.441* 


-.031 






— 


1.511* 


.027 




— 




— 


.094* 


ho 


4.143 


1.530* 


21,267 


-2.071 




.013 


-.021 


-.058 


.080 




— 


— 


-.059 


-.046 


"13 


— 


— 


.212 


.414 


Xj^2 






— 


-.043 


X20 


2.502 


.800 


-9.821 


-19.779* 


^5 


-.038 


-.001 


.425* 


.254* 


h^ 


— 


— 


-.159 


-.135* 


S3 


— 


— 


. 183 


.424* 


hi 


— 


— 




.116* 


*30 


3. 836 


.069 


-20.718 


2.075 


Ss 


-.112 


.002 


-.244 


-.237* 








.468* 


.206* 


*33 






-.019 


-.252 


X32 








.029 


a 


56.70* 


7.00 


1.54 


^62.32 


r2 


.106 


.036 


.200 


.287 



♦Coefficients significant at a « .05. 
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Table 13 Continued 



Variables are: 



X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 



■ Socio-econoalc origin Index 

■ Goal Impedance 

- California chlldrens achleveisent scale 
score 

- Anticipatory educational success 

■ Anticipatory occupational succesdi 
Race 

lace X soclo*-econoflilc origin Index 
Race X goal impedance 

Race X California chlldrens achlcveMent 
scale score 

Race X anticipatory educational success 
Sex 

Sex X socl^»econoAi c origin InJc:; 
Sex X goal Isipedancc 

Cax X California chlldrens achievesent 
scale score 

Sex X anticipatory educatioiaal success 
Race X Sex 

Race X Sex x socio^econottic origin in* 
dex 

Race X Sex x goal impedance 

Race X Sex x California chlldrens 
achievement scale score 

Race X Sex x anticipstory educational 
success 



€5 

striking and leas consistent, a similar trend holds with 
regard to the dispersion about those means. 

Table 15 presents the intercepts and slopes of the 
Bodel for each subsample. Among black female respondents, 
three of the original nine hypotheses failed to receive 
support, niey are the hypotheses concerning: 

1. the effect of SEOI (X^) on goal impedance (X^) , 

2. the effect of SEOI (Xj) on achievement motivation 
(X3), 

3. the effect of goal if^pedance (X^) and anticipatory 
occupational success (X^^) . 

Three hypotheses failed to receive confirmation in the Dlack 
male subsample. These includes 

!• the effect of SEOI (X^) on achievement motivation 

2. the effect of goal impedance (X^) on anticipatory 
educational sucoiss (Xj) # 

3. the effect of goal ia|»edance (X^) on anticipatory 
occupational success (Xj^) . 

For white female respondents one hypothesis was not sup- 
ported. It concerns the effect of goal impedance (X^) on 
anticipatory occupational success (X|^)« However, the 
effect of SEOI (X5) on a^ievement motivation (x^) is 
extremely weak in the subsample. One hypothesis was not 
supported for the male subsample, also. In this case, the 
effect of achievement motivation (X^) on anticipatory 
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occupational success (X^^) was statistically significant 
As in the white female subsample, the effect of SEOt (X,.) 
on achievement motivation (X^} is significant, but ex- 
tremely weak. 

Inspection of table 15 reveals certain relationships 
of substantive interest. Black male respondents are more 
sensitive to social origins as a source of perceived 
goal blockage (the X4, X^ effect) than any other subsample. 
Somewhat surprising in light of the former is the fact 
that black male respondents least predicate their antici- 
pated educational success on perception of impediments 
(the X2# X^ effect)* Also of interest is the fact thau 
subsample differences of the effect of anticipatory educa* 
tional success (X2) on anticipatory occupational success 
(X^) show greater differences across sex than acrcss raca. 
Overall, direct effects are strongest in the white male 
subsample, second strongest in the black male subsample 
and approximately the same for the black and white female 
aubsan^Ies* 

Review of the multiple coefficients of determination 
indicate that they are strongest for white male respondents 
except for the variable achievement motivation (X^) • Pur«- 
ther, male subsamples, with the exception noted above, 
both display stronger multiple coefficients of determination 
than either female subsample. Though achievement xnotl*- 
vation (X^) has a statistically significant imltiple 
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Table 15 

Unstandatdlsed Regression Coefficients and Coefficients of 
Black Females, Black Males, White Females and White Males 
Subsavples vlth Soclo**Economic Origin Indlcles Aggregated 



Dependent 
Variable 
and Race 


^5 




*3 


^2 


a 




R 


Black Females 


















-.110 






«• M w M 


60 


.84* 


.007 




-.002 


____ 






6 


.53* 


.000 


^2 


.771* 


-.500* 


1. 723* 




22 


.81 


.124* 




.221* 


-.077 


.441 


.051* 


60 


.25* 


.119* 


Black Hales 


















-.259* 








67 


.18* 


.U46* 




-.001 








9 


.27* 


.000 




.952* 


-.190 


1 . 686* 




7 


.73 


.15i* 

1 


*1 


.238* 


-.006 


.612 


.19 7* 


it2 


.54* 


. .208" 


White Females 


















-.142* 


.... 






56 


.70* 


.017* 


*3 


.019* 








7 


.00* 


.005* 


* 


.829* 


-.441* 


1.511* 


____ 


1 


.54 


.144* 


Xl 


.141* 


-.031 


.027 


.094* 


62 


.31* 


.145* 


Whlce Males 


















-.180* 








59 


.20* 


.028* 


X3 


.018* 








7 


.80* 


.004* 




1.254* 


-.599* 


1.693* 




-8 


.28 


.239* 


*1 


.394* 


-.166* 


.451* 


.210* 


42 


.54* 


.325* 



*Cocf Clclents significant at a » .05. 
Varl4bles defined In Table 11 
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coefficient of determination for white male and female 
respondents, it is negligible in texnns of variance explained. 

Table 16 presents indirect effects by rrce-sex sub- 
samples. Consistent with earlier findings, SEOI (X^) exerts 
relatively little indirect effect on anticipatory educa- 
tional success (X2) across all subsamples. The indirect, 
effect of SEOI (X^) on anticipatory occupational succesrs 
(X^) is stronger, both absolutely and relatively to the direct 
effect, for the male subsamples than either of the female 
subsamples. The indirect effect of goal impedance (X^) on 
anticipatory occupational success (X^) exceeds the direct 
effect only in the white female subsample. Further, this 
indirect effect in the female subsample is second in cibsolute 
value to that in the male subsample. The samo relationship 
is true of the indirect effect of achievement motivation 
(Xj) on anticipatory occupational success (X^^) except that, 
in absolut3 terms, the value for white female respondents 
is less than that for both groups of male respondents. 

From the above emalyses the following observations 
may be extracted: 

1. white male respondents generally display stronger 
direct effects, indirect effects and multiple 
coefficients of determination than any other s^jib- 
samplet 

2. male respondents generally display stronger direct 
and indirect effects and multiple coefficients of 
determination than their female counterparts. 
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Table 16: Indirect Effects of the Predictor Variables for 
Race-Sex Subsamples. 



Control 


Dependent 
Variable 


Effect 


Independent Variables 
X4 X3 








.771 


-.500 


1.723 






via X4 


.055 






F 

B E 




via 

total indirect 


-.003 
.052 






L M 




direct 


.221 


-.077 


.441 


A A 




via 


.008 






C L 




via 


-.001 








V 

^1 


V xo 2 


.039 


-.026 


.088 


s 




via X., X_ 


.003 










via X3/ X2 


.000 


— 


— 






total indirect 


.049, 


-.026 


.083 

J 








.952 


-.190 


1.886 




X 


via X- 
4 


.049 










via X, 
3 


-.002 






B M 




total indirect 


.047 






L A 




direct 


.238 


-.006 


.612 


A L 




via X4 


.002 






C E 




via X3 


-.001 






K S 


XT 


via ^2 


.188 


-.037 


.372 






via X4, X2 


.010 










via X3, X2 


.000 










total indirect 


.199 


-.037 


.372 
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TabXtt 16 Continued 



ContJTol 


Variable 


Effect 


Independent Variables 
Xj X4 X3 






direct 


• 829 


-•441 


1^511 


1 




via 


• 063 


... 




1 F 
' W E 




t»4 s V 

i&o^ai maxrecc 


• 029 

• 092 




— 


, II M 




direct 


• 141 


'•Oil 


.027 


, ^ A 




via 


004 

• w w V 






. T L 




via X3 


• 001 


MM 




: E E 




via X2 


• 078 


-•041 


• 142 


s 




via X2 

V^a A3 y A2 


«006 
• 003 


— 


— 








• C92 


-•041 


• 142 






direct 


1.254 


-.599 


I. en 






via X^ 


• 108 










via X3 


• 030 






W N 




total mairect 


• 138 






H A 




direct 


• 394 


-.166 


I 

• 451 


X L 




via 


• 1' JU 






T E 




via 


• 008 






E S 




via X2 


• 263 


-•126 


• 336 






via X4» X2 


• 023 










via X3, X2 


• 006 










total indirect 


.330 


-•126 


.356 



Variables defined in Table 11. 
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3. black male respondents generally have slightly 

stronger direct effects, stronger indirect effects 
in half the cases and stronger multiple coef* 
ficients of determination than white female re* 
spondents • 

These observations lead to two general conclusions. First, 
the model developed for analysis in this study appears to 
describe the process of the formation of success orientation 
best for white males. Second, this model generally des- 
cribes the process for males better than females. The 
following chapter will attenpt an eleiboration of these 
results in light of the empirical and theoretical state of 
the art in this area. Additionally, limitations of the 
study, along with ideas for future empirical and theoretical 
inquiry will be addressed. 



Chapter V 
Summary, Conclusions 

Introduction 

In essence, this work might be characterized as a 
feasibility study. Put another way, it attempts to assess 
the potential of an alternate theoretical formulation to 
the aspiration formation process. The latter has been 
shown by Sewell, Haller and Portes (1969) to be of consid- 
erable utility in explaining status attainment as they 
define it.^ To the degree that the new model "worksj" it 
represents a potential alternate explanation of the status 
attainment process. 

Employment of the term "alternate" to the skeletal 
model developed and tested herein is not intended to impute 
total invalidity to the former work. It is aJtorncite xa 
the sense that it seeks to replace certain variables as 
they are currently operationalized and add other variables 
not included in the model (for specification of the *'l7is-* 
consln Hodftl** sees Sewell, Haller and Portes, 1969) « On 



^Por detailed explications of the concept •'status 
attainment process** sees Sewell and Hauser (1972) and 
Haller and Portes (1973> . The relationship of the model 
developed in this work to tiie model developed by Sewell and 
his associates extends to the aspiration link. Though at- 
tainment data is not presented herein, explanation of status 
attainment is integrally linked to aspirations. As Haller 
and Woelfel (1969^5) have stateds •'It is safe to say that 
the evidence of cm important relationship between educa- 
tional and occupational aspirations and educational and 
occupational attainment is substantial." 
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the other hand, many of the same exogenous variable arc 

presently incorporated in both models. Further, it is 

entirely probable that certain variables included in the 

earlier model such as significant other influence and 

grade point average will be included in a fuller elaboration 

of the alternate model. The tusk of inclusion is primarily 

one of temporal specification. 

Perhaps the primary importance of the model develoi^ed 

and analyzed in this study is that it attempcs to replace 

the psychologistic varieibles of educational and occupational 

aspirations with anticipatory educational and occupational 

success variables. The latter are by definition ^uld 

opera tionalization definition of the situation** variables. 

These variables possess the conceptual advantage of clarity 

of meaning and the theoretxcal advantage of an a priori 

specification of temporal sequence steming from tlie Her- 

tonian means-end distinction. The theoretical specification 

does not, however, obviate the necessity of empirical 

evaluation, but this process comes full circle in allowing 

one to draw inferences concer^iing a theoretical perspective 

2 

of some standing. The task that remains herein is to 
evaluate the results of the analyses of the previous chapter. 



This evaluation is beyond the data of this disserta- 
tion but is a necessary step in the total process of eval- 
uating the model. 
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Sunanary of Findings 

Specific observations were drawn from each of the sets 
of related analys s throughout Chapter IV. Itiese shall not be 
reiterated here. It is the purpose of this section to 
provide an integrative summary which will serve as n founda- 
tion for the conclusions drawn in the next section^ 

Though inference is linited by the lack of an appr^-* 
priate test-static, the findings concerning the relationship 
of each of the dimensions of educational ^u^d occupational 
choice to the aggregate index of socio-economic origin 
appears to warrant an operationalization such as the anti- 
cipatory success one which accounts for the apparently 
interactive character of the dimensions. Sumarily, the 
trends for both educational and occupational choice are: 

1. a decreasing intercept as one moves from fantasy 
choice to expectations, 

2. an increasing slope as one moves from fantasy choice 
to expectations f 

3. an increasing correlation as one moves frcm fantasy 
choicH> to expectations, and 

4. a decreasing mean as one moves from fantasy choice 
to expectation. 

This leads to consideration of the model which includes 
the anticipatory success vairiahles. 

Table 1 presents a suimative integration of a^ne of 
the major findings of the analyses. Inspection of the 
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table reveals that seven of the original nine hypothesis 
are generally supported for the total saxnple and across 
subsamples. 

The hypothesized relationship (6^^ 4 < 0) between 
goal impedance «uid anticipatory occupational success 
appears to hold for white male respondents only. It se-ns 
likely that support of the relationship in the total 
sample, the white subsample and the male subsaxnple sterna 
primarily from the fact that the relationship holds for 
the white male subsaRq;>le« Conversely, the white male 
respondents appear to be the only group for whom the hypo- 
thesised relationship (01^3 » 0) between achievement moti- 
vation and anticipatory occupational success does not hold* 

The hypothesised relationship (33^5 > 0) socio-*economic 
origin and achievenient motivation is simply noc ;upport«jd. 
Even in the subsaioples where the effect is statistically 
significant, it is so weak that the inference of substantive 
importance is difficult. This finding reveals a major 
hiatus in the model. Its implications shall be taken up 
in the next section. 

The reader is reminded that the conclusion was stated 
that the model appeared to work better for the black male 
them the white female reupondents. While such a conclusion 
may appear incongruous in light of the fact that eight of 
nine hypotheses were supported for white female respondents 
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and only six o£ nine for black male respondents, the con** 
elusion is based on three other facts. The first is that 
black male respondents display stronger direct effects 
than t^hite female respondents in all cases except tlie 
three relationships which are not supported for the black 
male subsample. The second is that analysis of indirect 
effects fails to conclusively delineate the relative 
"efficiency" of the model between the two subsamples. 
Finally, the multiple coefficients of determination are 
stronger for black male respondents in three of four 
cases « 

Finally, the reader is reminded the coefficients 
of multiple determination for anticipatory educational and 
occupational success were significant tor the tutal sample 
and all subsamples. The coefficients were significant 
for goal inf>edance in all analyses except that for black 
female respondents. Two cases in which the multiple 
coefficients of determination for achievement motivation 
were significant statistically were so small as to be 
negligible. 

Conclusions 

Iiig>lications for Current Theoretical and Empirical Research ; 

The failure rf the analysis to support the relation-- 
ship between SEOI and achievement motiva^c^ion raises several 
questions which shall be addressed in the following discus* 
sion. In Chapter III it was indicated chit the achievement 
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motivation variable as instrumented and ope rationalized 
herein appeared Meak. The consistency with which the 
hypothesized relationships between achievement motivation 
and anticipatory educational and occupational success are 
supported makes it appear improbable that the measure of 
the variable is invalid. None-^the^less, the caveat in 
Chapter III should remain a sensitizing fxaioo of refer ^^nce 
in the following discussion. 

Earlier it was stated that McClelland (1961, 362) had 
shown that the relationship between socio*-*economic status 
&f\d n achievement is somewhat curveline&r. In his review 
of the relationship between achievement motivation and 
academic performance, Lavin (1965, 74-76) reports corre- 
lations between ach' " nent motivation and academic per- 
formance (CPA) from various studies, tome employing 
projective techniques, others employing questionnaire 
instrumentation to measure achievement motivation. In the 
studies he reports, the relationship to grade point aver- 
age is consistently stronger when projective techniques 
are employed suggesting that questionnaire type instrumen- 
tation generally taps achievement motivation less well than 
projective type instrumentation* Given this, and McClelland* 
report, the probability of a significant linear relation- 
ship between socio-economic status and achievement xtK^tiva- 
tion measured by questionnaire type instrumentation may 
very well approach zero« However, this does not 
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necessarily lead to the further inference that the ntodol 
is invalidated or that the achievement motivation cc-iccpt 
should be eliminated when one atten^ts to build such 
iQOdels. It can as easily be construed as a point of de- 
parture for the further elaboration of che present model. 

It can be shown, abstractly, that a model can be 
constructed and its conditions specified in such a marn«:r 
that the relationship observed between socio-economic 
status and achievement motivation obtains. The relation- 
ship described by McClelland (1961, 362) is one in which 
n achievement increases as socio-econc»nic status increase5 
until the middle class is reached. At that point, n 
achievement then begins to decrease but not as rapidly as 
it at first increased. The following modal with conditions 
will produce such a result. 

Figure 1: Model in which the direct relationship between 
X% and describes the direct relationship ob- 
served between socio-economic status and n 
achievement 

The minimum necessary conditions within t3ie model are as 
follows: 




o 
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1. 6i2 > 0, 

2. < 0, 

3. ii23 < 0, 

« 

4. > and 

5. ^ ^ (this relationship is to be taken as 

descriptive rather than causal) 

where : 

B^j « slope of the regression in the populatiin* 
Farther, the betas must stand in certain relationship to 
one another. They are: 

1- |634| > 1^23 I 
2. |B24| > |B23 1^ 
3- |6l2| > Pl3| 

where: 

je^^l =» the absolute value of the beta. 
The result of such a configuration is that tlie rate of 
increase in X2 decreases as X4 increases* The result of 
this is that as increases, increases initially then 
peaks and begins to decrease. To fully reproduce the re-* 
lationship between socio«»econoinic status ano n achievement, 
the conditions specified above must obtain within certain 
limits. However, it is beyond the scope of this dissertation 
to specify those limits. It ii^ suffx'j:ient here to indicate 
that a set of conditions are possible which will explain the 
relationship. 
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Two works provide information which suggest the 
content of the model provided in Figure 1. The first is 
Lavin*s (1965, 146-147) survey of the relationships be- 
tween number of siblings, socio*«economic status and I.Q. 
The studies which he surveys report a negative relation- 
ship between number of siblings and both socio-economic 
status and I.Q. He reports one study which finds that the 
negative relationship between number of siblings and X.C:* 
holds even when socio-economic status is controlled. The 
second is a recent study by Sewell and Hauser (1972,- 856) 
in which they find a significant causal relationship between 
socio-economic status indicators and I.Q. 2he above find- 
ings together suggest that content may be given to the model 
in figure 1. The elaboration of the model it> weakest 
inferentiallv at the point formulating relationships be- 
tween intelligence and achievement motivation and number of 
siblings and achievement motivation. Crandall (1969, 100- 
101) in surveying research on the relationship between 
intelligence and achievement motivation reports mixed re- 
sults. While soiK' studies suggest the existence of the 
relationship, others fail to find it^ The picture is by 
no means conclusive. The only evidence that could be 
identified heroin which has implications for the number of 
siblings-achievement motivation relationship is reviewed 
by Turner (1969, 122). He reports a single study in which 
a negative relationship was four>d between family size 
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and ambition* These latter two relationships are, con- 
sequently, more nearly assumptions than inferences from 
prior theory and research. On the other hand, the 
relationships are still ••open" to empirical validation 
or i..futation« 

The elaborated model is presented in figure 2^ 




where: 



^1 




€Uitici£jatory occupational success 


^2 




anticipatory educational success 


^3 


8 


achievement motivation 


^4 




goal inpedance 


^5 


a 




^6 


ts 


number of siblings 






aggregate measure of socio-economic origins 



Figure 2: Elaborated model of anticipatory success 

Returning to the original model of this dissertation, 
two additional observations are pertinent. First, in ad- 
dition to the relationship between SEOI and achievement 
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motivation, the hypothesized relationship between goal 
impedance and anticipatory occupational success was not 
generally suj^ported. However, this does not particularly 
detract from the model in that the direct effect was hy- 
pothesized primarily on the nature of the items comprising 
the index (see: Chapter III, 13). The operation means- 
end distinction in fact, suggested by the failure 
confirm the relationship. Second, all other hypotheses 
were generally supported. 

It is tiiis autiior's opinion that the results of the 
study and the foregoing discussion lead to at least two 
conclusions. The first is that the results of the study 
are sufficiently promising to warrant replication of the 
original anticipatory success model and testing of the 
elaborated i^odel presented in Figure 2. Vhe second is that 
the implications of this work for theoretical and empirical 
research are not yet clear. Tne implications are contained 
in the result of future work. Validation of a model of 
anticipatory success would represent a challenge to current 
theorizing concerning the status attainment process. Fail- 
ure to establish a model would cut off one more unfruit- 
ful avenue of research. A tnird possibility is that this 
work represents tne development of less ambiguous variables 
(anticipatory educational and occupational success) to re- 
place the aspiration variables currently employed in the 
status attainment models. This possibility must, iiowever, 
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await empirical evcxluation of the relationship of the 
success variables to attainment. 

Limitations of the Study 

Throughout the presentation of this work^ limitations 
and relevant caveats have been indicated. At this point, 
thou, limit-ations of the study shall be presented suranru-irily . 

Most important is the fact that the study cannot b3 
extrapolated beyond the sample analyzed. This is due to 
a combination of respondents lost du^ to missing data and 
the exploratory nature of the theoretical model analyzed. 
The M«easurement of achievement motivation also places limi- 
tations on the study. The inability of this study to de- 
finitively establish its validity warrants caution in 
interpretation of the relations ascertained between this 
variable and others. In general, the newness of the rucctcl 
itself, of certain variables employed in the model and of 
certain techniques employed herein as well as the results 
of the analysi'" of the model all argue tliat any conclusions 
suggested her^ .z are tentative pending replication and 
extension. 

Finally, the method of cuialysis utilized in this study 
impose limitations wi^Ji regard to the specific configuration 
of vari£ibl3 relationships.. That is, path analytic theory 
does not presently allow the researcher to incorporate 
interaction effects or deal with relationships that are 
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non-linear. However, findings based on an extensive 
€Uialysis of the status attainment model by Gasson, Haller 
and Sewell (1972) imply that this limitation may be less 
critical than one is, at first, inclined to think. Further, 
in agreement with the authors (Gasson, Haller, and Sewell, 
1972:35) the simpler additive model is the more effective 
tool for theory building in its early stages than the more 
precise but complex mathmetical models. 

Suggestions for Future Research 

The results of this dissertation suggest further re- 
search is required in two broad areas. These are the areas 
of theoretical-empirical research and of measurement. In 
the area of theoretical-empirical research the following 
research efforts are suggested: 

1. Replication of the original model, 

2. Testing of tlie elaborated model, 

3. Exploration of the possibility of alternate forms 
of elaboration of the model, and 

4. Testing whether "success" variables are better 
predictors of attainment than the aspiration var- 
iables used currently in the status attainment 
models. 

In the area of measurement the work of this disser- 
tation suggests the following research: 

1. Extension and refinement of the technique for 

estimation of Z scores for unmeasured variables, 

and 



Development and validation of a more powerful 
measurement of achievement motivation than 
currently exists. 
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Instrumentation and Scoring of Source 
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The variables employed in this dissertation, either 
in scaling or direct analysis, are presented below with the 
associated instrumentation scoring code for response 
alternatives. 

1. Occupational Fantasy Choice: 

Now we would like some information about your occupational 
future. We all have ideas about jobs we would like to 
have if we were completely free to choose our own oc- 
cupation. We would like to know what job you would like 
to have if you could choose any job in the world? In 
other words p what is your "dream" job? (In answering 
this question give an exact job. For example, do not 
say "work for the government", say "President of the 
United States" or "Senator." Write your answer in the 
box below) . 



ANSWER: 



a. ) For this job, would you be (circle one number): 

1. self-employed 2. employed by someone else 

b. ) Vfhat kind of place Would this job be in? 

Scorings ranges from 1 - 100. The appropriate NORC b'core is 
assigned to the occupation indicated in the box above. 

2. Intended Occupational Aspirations: 

Now we would like to know what job you desire and will 
attempt to attain as a lifetime job? (Write your answer 
in the box below. Please give an exact job) . 



ANSWER: 



a. ) For this job, would you be (circle one number). 

1. self-employed 2. employed by someone else 

b. ) What kind of place would this job be in? 

coded in the same manner as occupational fantasy choice. 
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3. Occupational Expectations: 

Sometimes we are not able to do what we desire. Taking 
all the facts of your job future into consideration in- 
cluding your own personal ability and the opportunities 
you really think you have, what job do you really expect 
to have most of your life? (Write your answer m the 
box below. Please give an exact job) . 



ANSWER: 



a. ) For this job, would you be (circle one number): 

1. self-en^loyed 2. employed be someone ^Ise 

b. ) What kind of place would this job be in? 

Coded in the same manner as occupational fantasy choice. 

4. Educational Fantasy Choice: 

How much education would you desire to have if you were 
completely free to get any amount you wai\ted? (Sef: 
BOX A and wrzte one number from it in the blank below) : 



From a complete list of Bchool grades (first grade to 
Ph.D.) the following responses were coded: 

0 =5 None after high school 

1 =5 Vocational-technical school 

2 « Some college 

4 5= Bachelors degree 
6 = Masters degree 
8 = Doctorate 



5. Intended Educational Aspiration: 



How much education do you desire and will actively attempt 
to get? (See Box A and write one number from it in the 
blank below) : 



Coded in the same manner as educational fantasy choice. 
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6, Educational Expectations: 

Sometimes we are not able to achieve what we desire. 
Taking all the factors of your educational future into 
consideration, (personal abilities, opportunities, money 
available, etc,), how much education do you really ex- 
pect to get? (See Box A and write one number from it in 
the blank below) : 



Coded in the same manner as educational fantasy choice, 

7^ Goal Impedance: 

Note: All twelve items comprising the scale are listed 
below and the score value of the response alter- 
natives are presented with each item. 



How much effect do you think each of the following things 
will have in keeping you from getting the job you desire ? 



Veiry 
Much 


Much 


Some 


Not At 
All 




4 


3 


2 


1 


Not enough money to go to tech- 
nical school or college 


4 


3 


2 


1 


The schools I have gone to 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Lack of parents' interest 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Racial discrimination 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Don't want to move 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Good jobs are getting too scarce 
in the U.S. 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Lack of good job opportunities 
in or near my community 


4 


3 


2 


1 


No technical school or college ■ 
nearby 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Don't know enough about the oppor- 
tunities that exist 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Not smart enough 


4 


3 


2 


1 


I do not know the "right" people 


4 


3 


2 


1 


I will not try hard enough 



Achievement Motivation (Children's Achievement Scale): 

Note: The twenty items of the scale are listed consec- 
utively below and score values are indicated be- 
side response alternatives. 

Listed below are a number of statements concerning 
attitudes you may hold- FOR EACH QUESTION CIRCLE THE 
ONE ANSWER YOU FEEL BEST DESCRIBES YOUR OPINION: 

1. I prefer: 

0 = working with others 

1 = working by myself 

2. I prefer jobs: 

1 = that I might not be able to do 
0 = which I'm sure I can do 

3. I would rather learn: 

0 = fun games 

1 = games where I would learn something 

4. I prefer a game: 

0 = where I'm better than anyone else 

1 = where everyone is about the same 

5;. I would rather; 

0 = wait one or two years and have my parents buy 

me one big present 

1 = have then^ buy me several smaller presents over 

the same period of time >^ 

6, I would rather: 

1 = play a team game 

2 = play against just one other person 

7. When I am sick, I would rather: 

0 = rest and relax 

1 = try to do my homework 



8. 



I: 



1 

0 



like giving reports before the class 
don't like giving reports before the class 
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9. Before class tests I am: 

0 = often nervous 

1 = hardly ever nervous 

10. When I am playing in a game or sport I am: 

0 = more interested in having fun than with winning 

1 = more interested in winning 

11. When I am sure I can do a job: 

0=1 enjoy doing it more 
1=1 become bored 

12. When I play a game: 

Q ^ I hate to lose 
1=1 love to win 

13. After Svurmier vacation, I am: 

I = glad to get back to school 

H = not glad to get back to school 

14. I talk in class: 

0 = less than other students 

1 = more than other students 

15. I enjoy sports more when I play against: 

1 =s one other player 

0 = several other players 

16. If I were getting better from a serious illness, 

1 would like to: 

1 = spend my time learning to do something 

0 = relax 

17. I like playing a game when I am: 

1 s as good as my playmate 

0 =a much better than my playmate 

18. I would prefer classes in which: 

1 = the students were all as good as one another 

at the work 
0=1 was better than almost all the others 
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19* When I do things to help at home^ I prefer to: 

0 - do usual tliincjs I know I can do 

1 = do things that arc hard and I'm not sure I 

can do 

20. I would choose as work-partners: 

1 = other children who do well in school 
0 = other children who are friendly 

Residence : 

Note: Score values are indicated beside response aw<» 
ternatives : 

Where have you lived most of your life? (Circle one 
number) : 

5 = A large city (over 100,00) 

4 = A small city (2,500 to 100,000) 

3 = Town or village (under 2,500) 

2 = In the country, but not on a farm 

1 = On a farm 

Father's Education: 

Note: Score values indicated beside response alternatives: 

V/hat was the highest school grade completed by your 
father? (Circle one number) : 



0 = Did not go to school 12 

1 = First grade 13 

2 - Second grade 

3 = Third grade 14 

4 = Fourth grade 

5 = Fifth grade 16 

6 = Sixth grade 17 

7 = Seventh grade 

8 - Eighth grade 18 

9 = Ninth grade 

10 = Tenth grade 

11 = Eleventh grade 20 



« Twelfth grade 

« Completed vocational-tech- 
nical school graduate 

« Some college, but did not 
graduate 

« Graduated from college 

B Graduated from college and 
has completed graduate work 

" Graduated from college and 
has received a master's 
degree 

« Has a graduate or profess- 
ional degree (Ph.D., 
Lawyer) 
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11. Mother's Education: 

Note: Question 11 in the questionnaire referred to 
father's education. This variable (mother' 
education) is coded in the same manner as father's 
education. 



What was the highest school grade con5>leted by your 
mother? (Write one number from the list in Question 
11) : 

12. Father's Occupation: 

What is your father's occupation? (Write your answer in 
the following box. Give the specific job. For exa^i^le, 
say carpenter y not construction worker. This question 
refers to his present job if your father is employed or 
his last job if your father is unexr5>loyed) ; 



ANSWER; 



a. ) Is or was your father (circle one number); 

1. self •'employed 2. enployed by someone else 

b. ) What kind of place does your father work in (for 

example teacher in high school or college, etc. , or 
laborer in chemijoal plant or sawmill or construction, 
etc. ) : 



Coded in the same manner as occupational fantasy choice « 

13. Race: 

Note: This variable was employed as a control vairiabls 
in analysis. Code values are indicated below. 

What is your race? (Circle one number) t 

0 « white 1 « black 

14. Sex: 

Note: This variable was also employed as a control. 
Code values are indicated below: 

Sex (Circle one nii;:^er) : 

0 « female 1 « male 
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Table lb: 
Table 2b: 

Table 3b: 

Table 4b: 
Table 5b s 

Table 6b: 

Table 7b: 
Table 8b: 
Table 9b: 

Table lObi 
Table lib: 
Table 12b I 
Table 13b: 



Zero-'Order Correlation Matrix of Analysis Items for 
Respondents Retained in the Analysis Sample 

Missing Data Zero-^Order Correlation Matrix of Analysis 
Items for Respondents Not Retained in tho Anc^lysis 
Sample 

Inter-item Correlations for Childrena' Achieveir.fti t 
Scale* 

Inter-item Correlations for Goal Impedance Scale* 

Zero-'Order Correlations Among Variables of Model 
for the Total Sample 

Standardized Regression Coefficients and Coefficients 
of Determination for the General Model with Socio- 
economic Status Indicies DisaggregateJ 

Zero'^Order Correlations of Variables in the Nodel for 
Blacks* 

Zero--Order Correlations of Variables in the Model for 
Whites* 

Unstandardized Regression Coefficients and Coefficients 
of Determination for Black and White Subaamples with 
SociO"*Cconomlc Status Indicies Disaggregated 

Covariance Analysis for Black and White Models with 
Socio-Economic Status Indicies Disaggregated 

Zero-^Order Correlations of Variables in the Model for 
Pesuiles* 

Zero^Order Correlations of Variables in the Model for 
Hales* 

Unstandardized Regression Coefficients ami Coefficients 
of Determination for Fesale and Male Subsa^les with 
Socio* Eccmomic Status Indicies Disf aggregated 



Table 14b t Covariance Analysis for Pesuile and Hale itodels with 
Socio<*Economic Status Indicies Disaggregated 



Table ISbs 



Zero-*Or<tor Correlaticms of the Variables in the Model 
for Black Females* 
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Table 16b: 



Zero'Order Correlations of the Variables in the Model 
for Black Males* 



Table 17b: Zero-Order Correlations of the Variables in the Model 
for White Females* 

Table 18b: Zero^Order Correlations of the Variables in the Model 
for White Males* 

Table 19b: Unstandardized Regression Coefficients and Coefficients 
of Black Females, Black Males , White Females and White 
Males Subsainples with Socio-Economic Status Indicies 
Disaggregated 

Table 20b: Covariance Analysis for Black Female, Black Male, White 
Female and White Male Models witli Socio-Economic Status 
Indicies Disaggregated 
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Table 14b: 

Covariance Analysis for Female and Male Models with Socio 
Economic Status Indicies Disaggregated 



fnucpendent 
Variable 




Dependent 
^3 


Variab le 
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.096 




- 0 88 


.027 


. 472* 


,072 


6 


.093 


-.049 


-.570 


.494 


H 




M — 


-.322* 


-.038 


3 






1.755* 


.126 


X- 




__ 




.086* 


20 


.708 


.381 


-16.984 


-19 .147* 


Xo« 
29 


-.002 


.010 


. 167 


.084* 


X , « 
2 8 


. 173 


-.02<| 


.021 


.055 




-.125 


- .013 


.696* 


.034 




- .205 


.030 


1.596 


.661 








- . 103 


-.062 








.143 


.391* 




fam mm 






1.34* 


a 


63.95 


8,52 


22.51 


62.12 


r2 


.080 


.032 


.166 


.284 



♦Coefficients significant at a - *05. 
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Tabic 20b: 

Covarl«nc« Aaalysis for Black Famala, ttlack Male, White Fenale, 
Uhite Hale Models with Soclo-Econoalc Statua ladlctcN 01 Najtnreiiaceti 
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*Co«€f Iclanta •itniftcant at a • .05. 
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